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LEADERS ATTEND 
THE UNION-BUREAU 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


Commissioners Hear All About Western 
War as Agents and Executives 
Explain Commission Question 











AGENTS PRESENT VIEWS FIRST 





Say “Separation” is Dead Cock in Pit; 
Commissioners Hear One Group 
at Time 
With informal statements of the 
local agents’ position given by Thomas 
C. Moffatt, ot Newark, representing the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, and by delegates from the six 
excepted cities of the middle west, the 


Jatest and most important conference 
called to bring peace between the 
Union and the Western Insurance 
Bureau got under way Monday after- 


noon at the Hotel Astor. 

This conference goes beyond any 
other in scope since the break between 
the Union and the Bureau last Septem- 
ber because a new and vital element is 
in control of the gathering—the insur- 
ance commissioners, with the 
weight ol offices 


entire 
their behind them. 
The gathering is held as a result of the 
resolution of Commissioner Wells, ol 
Minnesota, passed in December by the 
Commissioners’ Convention, which creat 
ed a sub-committee of the fire insur 
ance committee to investigate ways and 
means of stopping separation of mixed 
local agencies, of securing uniform com 
missions and of ending the war between 
the Union and the Bureau. 
Commissioner Dunham Chairman 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham, of 
Connecticut, as head of the sub-com 
mittee, was chairman of the Astor con 
ference which brought together leading 
figures in the fire insurance 
representing the Union, the 
local agents, the Southeastern 
writers’ Association and non-affiliated 
companies. It Was an impressive gath 
ering of brilliant men meeting to seek 
in all sincerity ways toward peace in 
the middle west. As a result of the 
armistice between the hostile 
which Commissioner W. R. Baker, ol 
Kansas, was instrumental in bringing 
about, there will be no continuation of 
separation or payment of extra com 
missions until January 31, and none al 
ter that if an agreement can be reached 
late this week. In facet, the agents be 
lieve that “separation” is dead for all 


business 
Bureau, 
Under 


forces 


time. . 
Besides Mr. Dunham, other commis 
sioners on the committee present im 


cluded F. R. Stoddard, Jr., ; 
W. R. Baker, Kansas; G. W. Wells, 
Minnesota: John C. Luning, Florida; 
MeMurray, Jr., Indiana; and W. 
N. Van Camp, South Dakota. 


New York; 


si ae ~ 2 


Commissioner Dunham was the first 
to speak. After recalling briefly the 
situation leading up to the abrogation 


of the Union-Bureau conierence agree 


ment, he asked for the printed docu 
ments @ou:ected with the agreement 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Yesterday TODAY 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 140 years of 
successful business operation. World wide interests. 


Tomorrow 


SE RRS 


Absolute 
security. Excellent service and facilities. Ue 
Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- Uc 


nado, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary and Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 
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SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 
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CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
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Four Reasons Why 
Lincoln National Life Agents 
Y . 
Get the Business 

(1) Lincoln National Life agents are carefully selected. 
(2) Lincoln National Life agents are trained. They are 
( given a therough educational course which starts when 
their contract goes into effect. 
(3) Lincoln National Life agents get the direct assistance of competent 
men in the field. 
(A) Lincoln National 
co-operation. 





Life agents are backed by telling Home Office 


These are four good business reasons why it pays to 
re 
(LINK UP())with THE () LINCOLN) 
SS ee — : = 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 

Zuilding Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Now More Than $295,000,000 in Force 


Lincoln Life 








NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
PAYS QUARTER MILLION 
IN BACK TAX FEES 


Insurance Commissioner Makes Demand 
and Company Pays Under Protest 
Five Years’ Taxes 
RECOVERY 
Conflicting Opinions Given as to Income 
From Tax Exempt Securities 
Being Taxable 


TO START SUIT 





The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
just paid to the Wisconsin state treas- 
urer nearly a quarter of a million dol- 
lars covering “back fees” for 
1918 and succeeding years, payment of 
which was demanded by Insurance Com- 
missioner W. Stanley Smith, based 
upon an opinicn of the state attorney 
general. The company paid the amount 
under protest and a suit to test the 
legality of the levy will undoubtedly be 
instituted. 

The of the account on 
which the Northwestern made its pay- 
ment was under a law passed in 1917, 
providing for a payment of a three per 
cent license fee on the gross income of 
domestic — life 


license 


settlement 


insurance companies. 
Other Wisconsin life insurance compa- 
nies made payment under the law an- 
nually, but it was not until October 5 
that Commissioner Smith discovered, 
snortly after coming into office, that 
the Northwestern had failed to make 
any payment on tax exempt securities 
since the law went into effect in 1918. 
Tax Commission Ruled Otherwise 
He soon discovered that the Wiscon 
sin tax commission under a ruling made 
March 9, 1920. had given an unofficial 
opinion in writing to the insurance de 
partment that 


securities should not be com- 


the earnings from tax 
exempt 
puted in determining the gross income 


of the company as a license fee com 
putation, 

On October 15, 1923, Insurance Com 
missioner Smith sent a letter to the 


attorney general calling attention to 
‘he provisions of the domestic life 
license fee law. He pointed out that he 
Selieved that all of the income of do 
mestic life Insurance companies except 
from specifically <empted in 


the law should be included determin- 


yUurCES 


ing the gross earnings of the company 
upon which a _ license f vould be 
hased. Mr. Smith contended that the 
iicense fee of three yer ce it the gross 
income is not a tax upo! 3, 
that it is merely a measu hich 
to determine the amount = ) 
be levied The contention ny 
sioner Smith was sustaines an opir 
on by the attorney general. 
Commissioner Smith mediate 
made a demand upon the Northwestern 
Life for the payment of the back hee 
fees which had been withheld since t 
aw had been enacted. Accompanying 
his demand was a ruling of the -part- 
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ment that such earnings came under 
the license fee provision and that this 
position had been sustained by the at- 
torney general. 

The Northwestern requested a reas- 
onable time to investigate the subject 
and notified the department that it “de- 
clined to comply with the demand” and 
fuggested that the attorney general 
bring a test suit. Commissioner Smith 
informed the company that he must 
abide by the opinion of the attorney 
general and renewed his demand and 
suggested that the payment might be 
made under protest and the company 
could bring the test suit. He also point- 
ed out that the law governing the licens- 
ing of insurance companies in the state 
made it mandatory upon him to deter- 
mine whether all fees due the state had 
been paid as a pre requisite to the issu- 
amce of a license. After an exchange of 
several letters, Mr. Smith was notified 
carly this week that the payment of the 
delayed amounts with interest to Jan- 
uary 10 would be made. 

The other Wisconsin life insurance 
companies are the Great Northern Life 
Insurance Co., Wausau; National Guar- 
dian Life Insurance Co., Madison; and 
Wiscensin National Life Insurance Co., 
Oshkosh; and Old Line Life Insurance 
Co. of America, Milwaukee. 





N. Y. U. COURSE STARTS 


Winter Life Training Course Opened 
Last Week; Fall Term Graduated 
Thirty-Two 
The winter term of the life insurance 
training course of New York University 
opened last week at the Washington 
Square Building. At the final exercis- 
es for the fall class held on December 
15, thirty-two certificates of graduation 
were presented to the students by Dean 
John T. Madden. These certificates 
are given only after the student has 
written and paid for not less than $100,- 
000 of business after satisfactorily com- 

pleting the school work. 

Part of the final exercises was a sales 
demonstration participated in by Oscar 
Roller of Atlantic City and Andrew Kin 
backer of New York. At the close of the 
sess'on Chairman Morrow of the mem- 
bership committee of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York and 
Joseph D. Bookstaver. general agent of 
the Travelers enrolled in the Associa- 
tion all those students who were not 
already members. 





CALLS COST $2.75 EACH 


Union Central Life Presents Figures 
Showing Cost Based Upon Agent's 
Income 
Suppose it cost you $2.75 each time 
you called on a prospect, says the 
Union Central Life. You would then 
plan with great care to get your mon- 
ey’s worth and would not be lightly put 
off. As a matter of fact, the company 
says, records kept on this subject 
show that each call—not application— 
costs an average of $2.75. The fewer 
the calls the higher the average cost. 





SCRANTON LIFE ENLARGES 

The office space of the Philadelphia 
agency of the Scranton Life in the 
Drexel Building is being doubled in 
size by the addition of two suites to 
the same number now occupied. When 
the improvements are completed the 
agency will occupy the entire north- 
west section of the seventh floor with 
offices facing on Chestnut street and 
on Fifth street. 

Manager Benjamin 
been with the 
years. 


Freifelder has 
Scranton Life fourteen 





Donald A. Peak, of Watertown, N. Y., 
has opened an insurance office in the 
Anthony Block. He will represent the 
Penn Mutual Life and other companies 
for general business. 





CHANGES POLICY FORMS 


Atlantic Life Issues Policy Like Fire 
Contract; Many Improvements 
in Text 





The Atlantic Life, of Richmond, Va., 
announces a new set of policy con- 
tract forms which are being used for 
194 issues. The physical make up 
of the contract has been radically 
changéd, the policy opening up like a 

‘syrance policy, with all the leaves 
fastened and bound at the top. This 
makes it possible to include all sup- 
plementary agreements as_ integral 
parts of the complete policy, avoiding 
the form and appearance of riders and 
stickers. 

Minor changes have been made in 
the wording of the policy. For exam- 
ple, the policyholder is given complete 
control without the joining of a bene- 
ficiary who is not irrevocably named. 
The installment settlement provisions 
have been completely rewritten, and all 
income figures are now on a monthly 
basis, with the privilege of taking quar- 
terly, semi-annual or annual equiva- 
lents. These new figures and_ provi- 
sions, taken in conjunction with the 
relatively high guarantees resulting 
from the 344% reserves, and the Atlan- 
tic’s gross interest rate of 5.5%, make 


the settlements very attractive. The 
disability income rider hag been im. 
proved by adding the provision that 


three months of total disability shall 
be treated as total and permanent. 
The disability rates have been increas- 
ed slightly to take care of the addi- 
tional coverage. 

Formal action has been taken on the 
cividend scale for the year beginning 
April 1, 1924, and the preliminary fig- 
ures were given to the agents at the 
convention held in Richmond this 
week. The complete dividend manual 
is now being prepared. The increases 
in the younger ages are very substan- 
tial. In keeping with recent experi- 
ence and the revised dividend sched- 








PROSPECTS 





We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 








We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 


Established 
1879 





ules of practically all companies the in- 
creases at the older ages taper off 
somewhat, although there is some in- 
crease at all ages and no decreases 
anywhere. 





DARBY DAY’S PRODUCTION 





Business on Full Annual Premiums To- 
taled $35,000,000; Other Details 
of Production 


The official production figures of the 
Darby A. Day agency of the Mutual 
Life in Chicago follow: 

Full annual premiums... .$35,001,000.00 
Fractional premiums 5,602,000.00 


OPM OTIBUB: 50.0.0 <0. s:0:016's.0:0 2,711,000.00 
Outstanding in hands of 

POUR. sisis Sich aie weceeee 3,640,000.00 
13,424 new applications 

for insurance, amount- 

BRIN ors oo Wises 3 sip saleere 56,200,000.00 


1,412,424.25 
7,647,282.08 
is nearly 

sixty-six 


New premiums collected. . 
Total premiums collected. 

Total insurance in force 
three hundred millions. on 
thousand lives. 





Once a Policyholder 


Always a Prospect 





AD TO PROTECS 


Nut 








Equal Benefits to All 


Special Privileges to None 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. D. Van Dyke, President 














Geo. Kuhns 
President 





LINCOLN NATIONAL MEETINGS 





Sectional Sales Gatherings in Many 
Centers Planned By Company 
As Educational Program 





The first of the 1924 sectional meet- 
ings of the Lincoln National Life will 
be held in Fort Wayne January 21, 22 
and 23.. Other meeting points will be 
Pittsburg, February 4, 5 and 6; Peoria, 
February 11, 12 and 13; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, February 18, 19 and 20; 
Seattle, February 25, 26 and 27; Los 
Angeles, March 3, 4 and 5; and San 
Antonio, March 18, 14 and 15. 

Vice-President and Manager of Agen- 
cies Walter T. Shepard will preside 
over the sessions and will act as toast- 
master for the banquet to be held on 
the second evening. 


Other Home Office officials who will 
have part in the educational program 
will be Superintendent of Agencies 
A. L. Dern, Medical Director W. EB. 
Thornton; Auditor J. J. Klingenberger, 
and Assistant Superintendent of Agen- 
cies Verlin J. Harrold. 

Agents from every part of the field 
will be brought to these’ three-day 
meetings where selling problems will 
be taken up for discussion, 





348,438 IN INSTITUTIONS 





Government Survey Shows Large Num. 
ber Dependent on Public Charity 
For Care 


The Department of Commerce made 
a survey recently of persons in public 
institutions and the results show that 
348,438 persons are being cared for by 
4,437 public institutions or agencies in 
the United States. Of this large num- 
ber 96,349 are adults and the remain- 
der, or 252,089, are children. The sur- 
vey covered homes for adults and chil- 
dren, child placing agencies, day nurs- 
eries and homes for women and girls 
as well as for destitute mothers with 
children. 

It can readily be conceived how the 
benefits of life insurance can be em- 
ployed not only to prevent a large por- 
tion of such dependency through proper 
family protection, but also to assist in 
carrying on this necessary charitable 
work through bequest insurance pay- 
able to public institutions of merit. 





AGENCY SCHOOL IN BOSTON 





Charles F. Donnelly and John H. Mar- 
riott, of New York, To Attend New 
England Mutual’s Classes 





On February 5 the Second Agency 
School of the New England Mutual Life 
will be held at the Home Office in Bos- 
ton. Among eastern men who will at- 
tend are Lestern M. Phoebus and 
E. W. Sapp, Baltimore; C. Frederic 
Evans and Edward H. Weeks, Boston; 
Milton McConnell, Buffalo; Edward 
Harkness and Everett Ludington, Hart- 
ford; Charles F. Donnelly and John H. 
Marriott, New York; Melvin H. Nuss 
and C. Lawrence Shepley, Philadelphia; 
Edmund H. Walker, Syracuse; and 


Ralph C. Peterson, Worcester, 
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Trusts to Be Feature 
Of Bankers Meeting 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE HERE 








Life Insurance Trusts Taking Big Hold; 
May Invite Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation President to Speak 





Life insurance trusts in all of its 
phases will be discussed at the fifth 
mid-winter conference of the trust com- 
panies of the United States to be held 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
February 13 and 14. The great interest 
shown in this subject by trust compa- 
nies in all parts of the United States 
justifies its having a place on the pro- 
gram of this national meeting, said 
Leroy A. Mershon, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association and 
secretary of the Trust Company Divi- 
sion, to The Eastern Underwriter. 


At this conference all features in 
connection with life insurance trusts, 
from the advertising to the closing of 
the trust instrument will be discussed. 
There are so many things to be accom- 
plished through the use of such trusts 
that new ideas are constantly coming 
up. 

To Invite Insurance People 


Although no formal invitation has as 
vet been extended to insurance men to 
attend the conference, it is believed that 
such an invitation will be presented and 
that there is a strong “possibility that 
the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters may be in- 
vited to speak. The discussions upon 
this subject will be conducted under 
the auspices of the Committee on In- 
surance Trusts, of which Thomas C. 
Hennings, vice-president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust, St. Louis, is chairman. 
The other members of the committee 
are: Joseph E. Freeman, assistant sec- 
retary, Guaranty Trust, New York, and 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice-president, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

At the first regional conference of 
the trust companies of the United 
States, held in San Francisco in No- 
vember, 1923, careful consideration was 
given to developing all phases of life 
insurance trusts and the forthcoming 
meeting of the trust companies, to be 
held at the Commodore, is of import- 
ance to insurance men everywhere, said 
Mr. Mershon. The features of coopera- 
tion between the two great agencies of 
insurance and trusts are unlimited and 
the service which can be extended 
through this channel to the public is 
boundless in scope. 

At the mid-winter conference a year 
“go considerable attention was given to 
discussing the subject, but there have 
been many developments during the 
past year, particularly in respect to 
cooperation between insurance compa- 
nies and trust companies. The national 
publicity campaign, conducted by the 
Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, through which 
paid space is taken in nationally circu- 
lating media, has given considerable 
attention to this subject. 

Trust companies everywhere are now 
advocating the purchase of insurance 
for the creation as well as the enlarge- 
ment of estates and for new, as well as 
existing insurance, the insurance trust 
plan is being promoted. At the Chicago 
meeting of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, one of the most prominent 
trust company officials spoke upon this 
subject, and throughout the United 
States during the month of January the 
local Life Underwriters Associations 
are developing this theme. 





BUFFALO AGENCY DOES WELL 

Henry Wertheimer & Son, represen- 
tatives of The Prudential in Western 
New York, report a 35% increase over 
1922. Sidney Wertheimer wrote near- 
ly a million, and Helson H. Scott, as- 
sistant manager at Jamestown, passed 
the half million mark. 








Benjamin Franklin 


Born January 17, 1706 - Died April 17, 1790 


Franklin was a good business man. True 
enough he handled a lot of tricky side lines 
like flying kites, sitting around the French 
Court in his everyday clothes, and founding 
the Saturday Evening Post; but he never 
lost sight of the value of money. 


“If you know how to spend less than you 
get,” he said, “you have the philosopher’s 
stone.” 


And, 


“Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but 
even while you live, expense is certain. It is 
easier to build two chimneys than to keep 
one in fuel.” 


A chimney once built must be kept in fuel. 
No man has a right to assume obligations 
without providing for their permanent main- 


tenance. Life insurance provides the way 
this can be done. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
Edward D. Duffield, President 
P Home Office, Newark, N. J. 











United States Life 
Made Many Changes 


PRESIDENT MOIR’S FIRST YEAR 








Growth of Company Satisfactory Under 
New Administration; Steady 
Increases Shown 





At a meeting of the directors of the 
United States Life held this week, 
President Henry Moir presented a re- 
port which discussed the many changes 
that have been made during the past 
year in carrying out the plans of Presi- 
dent Moir for a more aggressive policy 
in developing the company’s territory. 
Many changes were put into effect both 
in the home office and the field. 

The United States Life had new 
paid for business last year amounting 
to $4,403,000, an increase of over 
$400,000. The non-participating insur- 
ance in force increased from $20,433,- 
000 to $21,318,000, while the participat- 
ing insurance decreased from $3,891,000 
to $3,339,000. Term Insurance out- 
standing decreased from $6,550,000 to 
$5,980,000; and the Life forms increas- 
ed by almost exactly $1,000,000. These 
changes are all healthy, and _ point 
towards sound permanent business. 

The assets of the company on De- 
cember 31 amounted to $5,705,000 rep- 
resenting more than $230 for each 
$1,000 of outstanding insurance. As 
was expected the total shows a small 
decrease during the year owing to the 
large number of maturities under old 
policies. 

The liabilities also decreased for the 
same reason, and the surplus shows an 
increase of $7,118. 


The Outlays for commissions were 
necessarily larger on a larger business 
of more permanent character, having 
increased from $47,796 to $53,049; but 
as against this the payments for agency 
supervision and branch office expenses 
decreased from $61,472 to $48,755. 

Economies Effected 

Many of the changes made during 
1923 did not become effective until a 
considerable part of the year had 
passed; accordingly the full benefit is 
not shown in the accounts for 1923, 
and in such particulars the possibil- 
ities for 1924 are even more promising. 

The reserves set aside for this new 
business were the full 342% reserves 
by the strictest standards, amounting 
to $60,741 in 1923 as against $37,432 
in 1922. 

The new premiums of 1923 were 
$103,873 as against $74,642 in 1922—an 
increase of 39%. 

The death claims paid were $411,- 
703 under 211 policies. The average 
amount of claim was about $1,900. 
Endowments in the amount of $144,639 
were paid during the year. 

The oldest death claim took place at 
the age of 88 under a policy effected 
65 years ago in 1858. On the other 
hand, one claim arose under a policy 
effected only a few months ago, taken 
out at age 25, for $5,000. Three months 
after the insurance was taken the in- 
sured, a farmer in Illinois, was burned 
while plowing with a tractor. 

The terminations during the year by 
expiry, surrender, lapse, etc., were 
heavy and amounted to sums insured 
of $3,523,000. 

Insurance in force. As the result of 
these various factors increasing and 
decreasing the amount of insurance 
during the year, the net amount of in- 
surance in force increased from $24,- 
323,000 to $24,656,000. 





DR. DUBLIN MADE PRESIDENT 

Louis I. Dublin, Ph. D., statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life, has been elected 
president of the American Statistical 
Association. Dr, Dublin is one of the 
foremost statisticians of the country 
and is nationally known in the fields 
of public health and welfare. 
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Brings Out New 
Trust Plan Forms 


BEING 





NEW USES DEVISED 
National City Bank Found it Necéssary 
to Revise Material to Meet 
Demand 





The demand for information about 
life insurance trusts and the changes 
that are taking place in methods of 
handling them caused the National City 
Bank of New York to revise its litera- 
ture on this subject and it has just is 
sued a new pamphlet “The Modern 
Insurance Trust.” It has also drafted 
a new form of trust agreement em- 
bodying the latest ideas on the subject. 
New uses are constantly being found 
for the life insurance trust. 

The insurance trust, through the ex- 
ercises of discretionary powers by the 
trustee, can meet any unforeseen or 
special condition that may arise, says 
the National City Bank, such as the fol 
lowing: 

The care of a widow who by reason 
of illness or other compelling circum 
stances is in need of extra funds; the 
purchase of a home if found to be ad- 
visable; the proper education of chil 
dren; establishing a son in business; 
arrangement of a marriage portion for 
a daughter; payment of inheritance 
taxes or other indebtedness; purchase 
of a partner’s interest in a business on 
his death; furnishing cash to the insur 
ed’s executor by purchasing estate as- 
sets, thus avoiding losses by forced 
sales. 

Where some such purpose is to be ac- 
complished it can be done with greater 
certainty by an insurance trust than by 
a will, says the National City Bank. 
The trust takes the place of a will as 
to the insurance money but does not 
have to be “probated” and cannot be 
“contested” as in the case of a will. 
This is of vital importance where fami 
ly circumstances are such that the in 
sured wishes to make a flexible and dis- 
cretionary disposition of the money, in 
a manner not allowed by the law of 
wills, or when he has reason to believe 
that the possibility of litigation exists 
after his death. — 

Variations of the Trust Form 

This is a variation of the living trust 
combined with insurance and is design- 
ed to assist ambitious persons in build 
ing up their estates. Securities are de- 
posited with the trustee under an agree- 
ment whereby the income is applied to 
the payment of life insurance premi- 
ums. This form of trust, called the 
“funded insurance trust,” can also be 
created by anyone having an insurable 
interest in the insured’s life, as, for 
example, his wife. This method has 
certain advantages over the one in 
which the creator of the trust is -the 
insured and pays the premium himself. 

Like any other form of insurance 
trust the funded trust can provide for 
what shall be done with principal and 
income after death. The insurance 
money can be invested and added to the 
other securities and kept intact for a 
time, only the income being used, or any 
part or the whole may be used at any 
time or for any purpose. Like other 
forms of trusts this one can also be 
modified or terminated at the wish of 
the settlor. 

One of the most important advanta- 
‘ges of the insurance trust arises in con- 
nection with taxation. The Federal in- 
heritance tax exempts the proceeds of 
life insurance policies up to $40,000, if 
payable to a designated beneficiary or 
to an insurance trustee. In addition, 
there are the $50,000 general estate 
exemption and other smaller amounts 
that may approximate $10,000, making 
a total of $100,000 exempt from Fed- 
eral inheritance taxes. 

Tax exemptions are important con- 
siderations where the insured’s circum- 
stances are such as to require a trust 
with flexible and discretionary provi- 
sions. By using the insurance trust he 
can have the benefits of exemptions not 





allowable if he creates the trust under 
his will. 

Furthermore, many of the “living 
trusts” or “funded trusts” are not sub- 
ject to inheritance taxes. There may 
also be an immediate saving through 
the division of income. 





DAVIS TO FIELD FORCE 

Frank H. Davis, vice-president of the 
Equitable, has made the _ following 
statement to the field force: 

“The field forces of the Equitable 
have again proven by their deeds that 
they are the powerful agency of prog- 
ress which President Day has proclaim- 
ed them to be. The month of Decem- 
ber just closed was the most brilliant 
chapter in agency development and 
progress in Equitable history. The 
paid-for business exclusive of group in- 
surance was in excess of eighty-two 
millions. The year’s paid regular busi- 
ness exclusive of group was in excess 
of five hundred seventy-seven millions. 
| share in the happy pride you all must 
feel in this wonderful result and I re- 
joice in the privilege of co-operating 
with you in serving the great Equitable. 
Heartiest congratulations to yourself 
and associates upon last year’s record, 
and my earnest hope that the new year 
may hold for you only the best of all 
that is good.” 





Branch Office Plan 
Proves Successful 


MISSOURI 





WITH STATE LIFE 





After Two Years Branches Produce 
Seventy Per Cent of Business; One- 
Quarter Substandard 


Seventy per cent of the business writ- 
ten by the Missouri State Life is com- 
ing from its branch offices and the bal- 
ance is from its general agencies, the 
company operating under both systems. 
Until 1920 the company operated on a 
strictly general agency basis and the 
establishment of branch offices grew 
out of the desire to get more metropol- 
itan business, including brokerage, ex- 
cess and substandard business. 

During the past year despite the fact 
that the Branch Offices have written 
apout seventy per cent of the compa- 
ny’s total business, only about twenty- 
five »er cent of the total business has 
been Substandard. 

Tre Company has many General 
Agencies, several of which produce a 
large volume of business. Notwith- 
standing inauguration of the branch 
office system, it has been the policy 
of the company not to disturb any gen- 


eral agents and this policy will be con- 
tinued though the company will not 
make new general agency contracts. 

Vice-President T. F. Lawrence, who 
has been responsible for the develop- 
ment of the company’s selling organi- 
zation, says as to the company’s policy: 

“It was the old general agents who 
built the company to a point where it 
was possible to expand, put the agency 
organization on a branch office basis 
and do the things we have been doing 
in the last two or three years, and we 
appreciate that. The old general agen- 
cies have earned and have our everlast- 
ing gratitude. We rely for our produc 
tion on both the general agencies and 
the branch offices.” 

While they did not write a million or 
over, the progress made by small 
branches started very recently is a fur 
ther indication of the success of the 
plan, the company believes. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL LEADERS 

The. Texas agency under O. D. Doug- 
las, of San Antonio, led all other agen- 
cies of The Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., for 1923 by paying 
for $5,702,600 of business. 

The California Agency under H. G. 
Everett paid for $5,644,800 and led all 
the field in the volume of written pro 
duction, 

















For Agency relations write the Home Office. 











Ten Thousand Leads in One Month 


“It is the cooperation which I have had from the Union Central 
and its Officers that binds and ties me to the Company.” 


This is only one of the many expressions 
of appreciation received from our Agents. 
10,000 leads in one month were furnished 
from one circular alone. Such “Teamwork” 
insures success to Union Central Agents. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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General Agents Come 
Here to Act as Agents 


WITH HARRY F. 





GRAY’S OFFICE 





Connecticut Mutual Office in Woolworth 
Building Closed First Full Year 
With $3,086,000 





Harry F. Gray, who was called to the 
Home Office of the Connecticut Mutual 
as assistant superintendent of agencies, 
after running a_ successful general 
agency of the company in West Virgi- 
nia for several years. decided in 1922 
that he wanted to trv his hand as a gen- 
eral agent in New York. The company 
save him offices ‘in the Woolworth 
Building and he started without a man. 
He didn’t do much for the balance of 
1922. as he believes in takin his time 
in picking out agents and training 
them. Mr. Gray looked over five hun- 
dred men just to get a handful. Tt was 
really about the first of 1923 before he 
got under way with any sort of an or 
ganization. 

At a dinner recentlv held in the 
Hotel Brevoort the results for the vear 
19223 were announced, viz: Paid business 
of $3,086,000. Number of full time men, 
eimhteen. Average size of policy $11, 
500. Most of the men in the avency are 
new at the insurance game, but two of 
them are not. In fact, they were gen- 
eral agents of the ecomnany who had 
known and admired Mr. Grav for some- 
time and who decided to come here and 
act as agents under Mr. Gray. 

They are V. L. H. King, largest indi- 
vidual producer in the arwency—former- 
lv a Connecticut Mutual veneral arent 
in Minnesota; and Walter H. Eager, 
former general agent in Springfield, 
Mass. 

L. J. Fink, one of the best men in the 
agenev, was sales manager of a mail 
order house and quit a $12000 a year 
job for the Connecticut Mutual. He 
came to the Grav agenev on July 1 and 
in six months did $14,000 premiums. 

G. Pontecarvo, formerly in the im- 
portine business, joined the Gray agen- 
ey in July and paid for $380,000 by the 
end of the year. A third agent, George 
Dann, has been turning in at least two 
applications a week. 

At the Brevoort dinner Secretarv 
Harold FE. Larkin, of the Connecticut 
Mutual, told of the Connecticut Mutu- 
al’s achievements in the nast five vears: 
and General Agent V. W. Kenney, of 
Boston, also spoke. 

Mr. Grav started in the business as an 
agent in Baltimore. He is a vraduate 
of Bethel Military Academy. 


OPENS FIRST BRANCH OFFICE 








Connecticut General Anpoints W. W. 
Willis Manager At Chicago Un- 
der New System 





The new branch office of the Con- 
necticut General Life to be ovened at 
Chicago will be in charge of W. W. 
Willis as manager. Mr. Willis started 
his life insurance career with the 
Travelers in the Chicago office seven 
years ago. Later he became. state 
manager for Georgia and afterward 
was transferred to Indiana. This is 
the first branch office of the Connecti- 
cut General Life. The territory will 
be developed along new lines. 

Dr. H,. C. Castor, general agent in 
Chicago for many years will continue 
as a personal producer. 





ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 

The Lincoln National Life, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is furnishing its agents 
with live and attractive selling litera- 
ture that has strong “selling pull” 
quality. One of the latest is a little 
folder with a half tone illustration on 
the front cover of an elderly man on 
crutches, with the title, “Where will 
you be at age 65?” 


Summer School Of 
Insurance in Buffalo 


LOVELACE WILL BE IN CHARGE 








Outside Selling Will Be Part of Course; 
Considerable Interest Already 
Shown 





Announcement has been made that 
Buffalo is to have a summer school of 
life insurance salesmanship. It will be 
established at the University of Buffalo 
next summer, with Professor Griffin M. 
Lovelace, of New York University, in 
charge. Already the minimum number 
of pupils necessary has been enrolled 
and a number of applications are com- 
ing in from outside cities in this state, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Arrangements for establishing the 
school were made by the Buffalo Life 
Managers’ Association, of which F. A. 
G. Merrill is president, and the Life 
Underwriters, Inc., Harvey’ Weeks, 
president. H. A. Vidal, of the National 
Life of Vermont, also was active in the 
arrangements. 

May Have Fall and Winter Courses 

It is the intention of those who have 
fostered this movement from the begin- 
ning eventually to establish the school 
of insurance salesmanship as a regular 
fall and winter course in the University 
of Buffalo when the summer school has 
proven its practicability. 

Subjects to be taught are these: 

1. Fundamentals of life insurance. 

2. Functions of life insurance. 

3. Psychology of selling life 
ance. 

4. Practical selling methods. 

The curriculum has been assembled 
from actual experience in order that it 
may not be theoretical. The student 
will be taught how to locate, select and 
make contact with prospects, different 
methods of prospecting and sources of 
prospects. The characteristics of a good 
approach will also be taught. 

The school will be divided into small 
groups, one of which will meet each 
day with the instructor to plan a sales 
talk. for a particular kind of life insur- 
ance service or a definite type of pros: 
pect. Written selling talks will have 
to be submitted. 

In order to make the school work in- 
tensely practical the students will be 
required to gain field experience dur- 
ing the term. At least fifteen hours a 
week must be spent in soliciting and it 
will be essential to write and pay for a 
minimum number of cases. 


insur- 





ENTERING NEW TERRITORY 





Northwestern National Life Entered 
Many States Last Year; To 
Develop East Next 





The Northwestern 
Minneapolis expanded its territory 
greatly last year and this policy will 
be continued through 1924. During 
last year the company entered all of 
the Pacific coast states, Kansas, a large 
part of Missouri, Indiana, Tennessee 
Northern Ohio, Southern Colorado, and 
part of Iowa not previously cultivated. 
This year the company will begin to 
develop the eastern territory with the 
exception of New England, New York 
and New Jersey. 


National Life of 





CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opporwmnity 
for work with this Company in goow ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 








NEW REINSTATEMENT RULES 





Lincoln National Life Will Date Back 
Policies Lapsed Not More Than 
Four Years 





The Lincoln National Life, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has adopted new rules 
for reinstatement of lapsed _ policies. 
This will be done by rewriting the pol- 
icy, dating it back from the time of 
reinstatement for a period equal to 
the time for which the policy had been 
in force before lapse, and using the 
insurance age of the policyholder at 
the new date of the policy. 

This method will not be applied un- 
less the policy has been lapsed at least 
six months and in no case where it has 
been lapsed more than four years. 
Neither can it be applied when the pol- 
icy had a guaranteed value at the date 
of lapse. In every case a re-medical 
examination will be required. 

In case of standard business which 
is being reinstated as standard _ busi- 
ness, the insured will be charged the 
difference in premiums with interest 
between the new and the old age for 
the period that the policy was in force 
before lapse. The current premium 
and subsequent ones will of course be 
Lased on the new age. 

In case of sub-standard business, 
when new medical examination shows 
that rating may be reduced, the policy 
will be rewritten on the table repre- 
senting the reduced basis and subse- 
quent premiums will be in accord with 
such reduction in the rating. There 
will be no adjustment of reserves. 





START YEAR AT TOP SPEED 

The Charles B. Knight Agency of the 
Union Central Life opened the new year 
with $936,500 paid for to the end of 
the first week, January 5. Eliminating 
New Year’s day there were three and 
a half working days in the week. 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE | 
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WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 


WILL PAY THEM WEL 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 














Are Yeu Big Enough 


to consider an attractive manager’s 
contract for Boston, Massachu- 
setts? 
An Eastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany with a reputation for square 
dealing and real co-operation with 
its agency force has a_ splendid 
opening for a man who is energetic, 
level headed, ambitious and capa- 
ble of handling and inspiring other 
agents. 
If you are the right man, a Home 
Office official will conduct all nego- 
tiations in a strictly confidential 
manner. 
Address Agency Department, 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter. 


























HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 63rd Annual] Report shows: 
Premiums received during the 


year 1922 
Payments to Policyholders and 
their beneficiaries in Death 
— Endowments, ee 
Amount added to the cae" 
Reserve Funds .............-+++- 
Net —_— Income from Invest- 
WMI oo cco sccxadidatastdaanssnceexas 
($722,352 in excess of the amount 
required te maintain the reserve) 
Actual mortality experience 52.87% 
of the amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.......... ++ 
Admitted Assetg ............0++- is 


1 
7a 
3,110,973 














For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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Tables Figure Cancer 
Death Rate Tendency 


FACTORS CONSIDERED 


Metropolitan Life Tables Show Proba- 
bility of Death From Cancer 
at Given Ages 


NEW 


The general impression has been that 
this country is confronted with a rising 
death rate from cancer, but the “Statis 
tical Bulletin,” of the Metropolitan Life, 
points out that the number of deaths in 
a year per 100,000 of population is not 
a correct gauge of the real tendency of 
the cancer death rate. We may or may 
not be dealing this company says with 
au rising cancer death rate. 

The company has constructed some 
tables based upon registration area sta- 
tistics which take into account factors 
not heretofore allowed for in consider 
ing cancer death rate which give a 
true picture from these data of the re- 
cent cancer death rate tendency. 

The company explains that in any 
calculation even if a stationary cancer 
death rate were taken for granted we 
have at the same time been confronted 
with rapidly declining death rates for 
certain other diseases such as tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia, tyvhoid fever, etc., 
and consequently with a distinct upward 
tre snd of the average age of the popu- 
lation. This means that more and more 
persons are survivirg at the earlier 
uges and find themselves at age divi- 
sions where cancer death rates are high. 
Cc hanges in the death rates of other dis- 
eases than cancer at the advanced ages 
also affect the total cancer budget of a 
generation of people gradually advanc- 
ing toward old age so that the real risk 
of death from cancer cannot be deter- 
mined until the course of mortality 
from other diseases is taken into con- 
sideration. 

How Factors Were Used 

This can be done readily enough 
through the construction of a so-called 
“life table” which shows the effect upon 
an initial generation of say 100,000 
persons at birth of the death rates from 
cancer and from other diseases and 
conditions in successive ages. The 
number of deaths due to cancer in such 
a life table population can be deter 
mined. By dividing the number of 
these cancer deaths at and above a spe- 
cified age by the number of persons liv 
ing at the beginning of the age interval 
a measure of the probability of dying 
eventually from cancer can be deter- 
mined. 

The tables constructed by the Metro 
politan Life show the probability of 
dying from cancer to be .0722 for males 
at age five and for females at this age 
.1015. Based upon data for 1921. That 
is to say, under the death rates prevail- 
ing in 1921 for cancer and other dis- 
eases on the assumption that these 
rates would persist throughout the life 
time of nersons alive at 1921 males at 
age five have seven chances out of 100 
of dying eventually from cancer and 
females a chance of ten in 100. 

The highest rate of probability was 
at age fifty, the cancer death rate at 
this age for males being .0834. The 
highest rate for females was at age 
forty when the figure was .1123. The 
per cent of the male to the female prob- 
ability as represented by these figures 
was 71% from age five to age thirty- 
five; 77% at age fifty; and the ratio 
gradually increased until at age ninety- 
five when the male rate was 137% of 
the female. 

Another table was constructed to 
show the probability of a person at any 
given age dying from cancer. 

This table shows that the real risk 
of dying from cancer increased from 


40 to nearly 60 per cent at various ages 
for males and from about 18 to nearly 
710 per cent for females between ‘1910 
and 1921. The heavier increases at the 
later ages affect, however, only a small 





number of lives exposed in a life-table 
population. In these data is shown in 
part the effect of the greater fall in 
the death rates from tuberculosis and 
other preventable diseases among males 
than among females. This igs very dif- 
ferent from the impression which is 
wiven by the trend of the death rate 
from cancer in the same calendar pe 
riod. The reason is, that these new fig- 
ures take into account the effect of 
transferring to the ages of greatest 
cancer risk the lives saved at the earlier 
ages from nreventable disease as well 
as the changes in death rates at ad- 
vanced ages for diseases characteristic 
of this range of life. It would be de 
sirable to have for the Registration 
Area, suitable life-table materials for 
the years intervening between 1910 and 
1921. These would provide data for de- 
termining more exactly the underlying 
trend of these probabilities at the sev- 
eral ages. 





SMALL ESTATES NEED LIFE 
INSURANCE 

The following estimate published by 
the New York World shows the aver- 
age expense of settling an estate of 
$100,000, says the New England Mu- 
tual: 
Premium of executor’s bond, one year..$ 450.00 


First filing fees ........seseeseeeeeeeeees 3.50 
Official inventory (estimated).......... 500.00 
Advertising for claims .........csecseees 150.00 
Funeral and incidental ...........+.++- 1,000.00 
Cometery Bet cccsccsccccsscccsccetcsecens 500.00 
PEDROS coc ckcapascadcdriisccasumnceeaiee 1,500.00 
Fee of transfer tax official.............. 70 00 
Fee of appraiser for transfer tax...... 500.00 
Transfer or inheritance tax...........+- 930.00 
RONEN SCORE. dawiccccn<ctantihessescees 1,175.00 
Fee of executor’s attorney (average)... 10,000.00 
Allowance for two special guardians.. 500.00 
Special guardian for final accounting.. 500.00 
Attorney's allowance for preparing ac- 

PROMO . 5 cou nuscis our bhancenaueasar wenn euans 200.00 
Genera] guardians’ bonds, per year. 310.00 


Cost of trusteeship and general guard- 
ianship of children per year (estim- 


BMD -ciconntuaunnee dns suekepacabe esses sas 625.00 
Minor fees for filing, possible.......... 10.00 
MUMES Kevb pica ksenanesabusseseeeiseuire $18,923.50 


The World says that these estimates 
are set at the lowest figures, no allow- 
ance being made for extravagant or 
unusual expenditures, extra fees or in- 
cidentals. 

The depreciation is 19%. Life insur- 
ance, on the ordinary life plan at age 
35, of an amount sufficient to preserve 
the estate intact, would cost about one- 
half of one per cent of the estate! 
Would the heirs think it worth having? 


GUARDIAN LIFE CHANGES 

QO. KE. Stewart, for five years manager 
for the Guardian Life at Savannah, has 
been appointed manager at Birming- 
ham, succeeding A. B. Curtis, who 
wished to be relieved from duties of 
management. 

H. ©, Anderson, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bank & Trust 
Co., becomes manager at Savannah. 

A, L. Tschannen, for eight years one 
of the leading producers of the St. 
Louis agency has been made manager 
of the Milwaukee office. 





AGAINST BANK AGENCIES 
Insurance Commissioner Scott, of 
Texas, has announced that he does not 
intend to deviate from his former pol- 
icy with respect to bank agencies as 
he will refuse licenses to bankers ex- 
cept in very small towns, 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION CLUB 

A weekly production club has been 
started by the agents of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the Buffalo territory. George 
B. Graham was the organizer. H. E. 
Crouch ig manager of the agency. 





LARGE GROUP IN HUFF AGENCY 
Among the group insurance cases 
handled through the Perez F. Huff 
agency of the Travelers is that of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., which 
amounted to more than $5,000,000. 





Joseph Gross, of the C. B. Knight 
Agency of the Union Central Life, New 
York, has a record of 444 consecutive 
weeks production with the company. 




















‘Havana 


1925 








Life Insurance in Force 
— 31, 1923 
$475,735,998 


New Paid For Business 1923 
$155,449,488 


This includes Group, 
Revivals and Increases. 


Life 


Accident 


ORK for something this 

year besides mere commis- 

sions and renewals. — Let 
your Surplus and Substandard 
business send you to Havana 
with the Missouri State Life 
Quarter Million Club. 


This Company writes Standard 
and Substandard Life insurance, 
Accident and Health insurance, 
Group insurance, Group Accident 
and Sickness insurance. We pay 
extra liberal first-year commis- 
sions and guaranteed non-forfeit- 
able renewals on brokerage busi- 
ness in territory hz indled by our 
Branch Offices. Make this the 
greatest insurance year you ever 
had—with a big vacation at the 
end of it! 


Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company 


M. E. Singleton, President 
Home Office: Saint Louis 


Health Group 
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No Room for State 
Insurance Plans Here 


FULL PROTECTION AVAILABLE 


W. B. Bailey, Travelers Economist, Says, 
Progressive American Companies 
Have Met Public Needs 


“If we ever follow the lead of Eu- 
rope in compulsory state insurance it 
will be because the insurance compa- 
nies of this country turn their atten- 
tion away from meeting the contin- 
gencies of our complex industrial life 
as they arise and fail to acquaint the 
public with the complete social cover- 
vge they have to offer,’ said William 
bh. Bailey, economist of the Travelers 
in an address delivered at Indianapolis 
on Tuesday. Mr. Bailey discussed the 
development of the industrial system 
in “uropean countries and said that in 
this country things are different. There 
is no permanent submerged class com- 
posed of the city proletariat. The poor 
man of today is well-to-do tomorrow. 
We go on the principle of individual 
liberty. Opportunities are open to any- 
one. Land is plentiful, laborers scarce, 
wages high, and machinery always in 
demand. If we were to adopt the doc- 
trine of individual freedom, there went 
with it the doctrine of individual re- 
sponsibility and this we did not shirk. 
lor the sake of the welfare of the com- 
munity we demanded factory legislation 
and the protection of women and chil- 
dren against long hours and dangers. 

In order to meet the increasing con- 
tingencies of modern life, we have of- 
fered a continually broadening line of 
insurance, said Mr. Bailey. Employers 
liability gave way to compensation; 
the ordinary commercial accident pol- 
icy was broadened; life insurance pol- 
icies were enlarged to include perma- 
nent total disability. We have, how- 
ever, adopted the policy that inasmuch 
as the manufacturer is responsible for 
the conditions in his plant, he should 
safeguard the workers rather’ than 
throw this responsibility upon the 
state. More and more the employer in 
this country is becoming the collection 
agency for all sorts of activities for 
his workers. He deducts from wages 
for homes purchased on the installment 
plan, for stocks and bonds, and for in- 
surance. He provides rest rooms, res- 
taurants, play grounds, and club houses, 
and emergency hospital and nurses. 
Through group insurance an improved 
method of meeting these responsibil- 
ities has been placed in the hands of 
the employer without invoking the aid 
of state insurance. The employee and 
his family can now be safeguarded 
against the loss of earnings through 
the death, non-industrial accident, sick- 
ness, or permanent disability of the 
bread winner. All of the expenses 
may be borne by the employer or part 
may be shared by the employee. In 
this way, practically all of the contin- 
gencies in the life of the workman ex- 
cept the possibility of stoppage of earn- 
ings through old age or unemployment 
ere met. 

Both of these problems are in the 
Way to be solved in this country with- 
out recourse to state insurance, Many 
of our largest employers have in op- 
eration, or are preparing, plans for old 
age pensions. The evils of irregular 
employment should be met, not by cast- 
ing this burden upon the state, but hy 
persuading employers of labor so to 
regulate their industries as to minimize 
the fluctuations due to seasonal influ- 
ence. Only a beginning has been made 
aiong this line but enough has been 
cone to show its possibilities. Some of 
our industries which would naturally 
seem to be most affected by the sea- 
sons have been made quite uniform 
throughout the year by securing orders 
far in advance of delivery and knitting 
the department of production and the 
department of sales more closely to- 
gether, 
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Has always rendered the hig! 
always extended r 


Incorperated 1851 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GEORGE E TUCKER: President 


@ pursued those policies in the eonduct ef its business that 
tation for stability and fair dealia 
est grade of service to its gelleyhelions. 





Barnes, ¢: and hold their business. 


the same time, the paves ret all ite eslieohelinte. 
Ite — contracts gre to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 


encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhedes, Vico-Prealdent 











Soliciting Group Insurance 
By MABEL D. OLMSTEAD, Chicago 














I had studied every suggested angle 
surrounding my prospect whom I hoped 
to sell a fair sized “group policy’ cov- 
ering his 700 employees. My prospect 
was the executive head of a succ2ssfil 
business concern manufacturing furni- 
ture, and employing many highly effi- 
cient artisans. I secured an appoint- 
ment for an interview and met a most 
affabie, courteous gentleman who, in 
every way expressed a profound sense 
of moral obligation to his employees, 
who had, he admitted, helped him build 
up his great business. Some of his 
workmen he said, had been with his 
concern more than twenty years. 

My wrospect stated that he had, for 
some years extended certain benefits 
to his employees; had adopted a profit 
charing plan, ard iid personally de- 
rived very great personal satisfa ‘tion 
in distributing quite a large sum of 
money to hi3 werkers at the end of 
the year; he had .organized a club 
lunch room. Paid good wages, in fact 
he impressed me that he had a gen- 
uine, sincere interest in the well-being 
of his employees and had ever been 
anxious to improve their condition, 
had made effort to become personelly 
acquainted with every one of his em- 
ployees, in fact had purchased a large 
tract of land ideally located and tried 
to help them purchase and own their 
own homes. Easy payments, long time 
loans, free plans. Yes he had tried 
everything that had ever been sugges- 
ted, he thought. Certainly he had tried 
“group insurance.’ Believed in the in- 
stitution of life insurance; carried a 
big line of personal as well as business 
cr corporation insurance. Showed me 
an ideal personal insurance program 
wonderfully worked out. No, he said 
he had not renewed his “group ingsur- 


ance” policy. Had just come to the 
conclusion that he was wasting his 
company’s money. Nothing, he said, 


was accomplished. Changes in his fac- 
tories were as numerous as in many 
others. 
Called At Employees’ Homes 

Here was a puzzling case. On the 
one hand I was satisfied that this em- 
ployer was earnestly and honestly ac- 
tuated by a generous impulse to be of 


genuine help to hig employees. True, 
he was also anxious to reduce labor 
turnover, but I believe that factor was 
of less importance. I believe his gen- 
erous impulse was sincere and gen- 
uine; that he sought to insure peace 
and contentment in his industrial fam- 
ily. 

But his employees did not appreciate, 
or else misunderstood and perhaps re- 
sented his interest in their personai 
affairs. Perhaps they saw or thought 
they discovered some hidden, ulterior 
motive. I suggested as much to my 
prospect. Did they understand? I 
wanted time to study this case and 
asked for another interview which was 
readily granted. 

Attitude of Employees 

Here was my problem. What view 
did these particular employees take? 
Were they resentful? Did they scent 
“paternalism?” I gave the problem 
several days study, worked out my so- 
lution and phoned for an _ interview. 
I asked my prospect for the names and 
home addresses of some of his oldest 
and best workers. I spent several 
evenings calling at their homes. I 
found the plan had never been explain- 
ed to them. I got hold of the “better 
half’ and carefully explained the plans 
to her. The definite promise to pay a 
stipulated and substantial sum of mon- 
ey in the event of her husband’s death 
from any cause (or when permanently 
disabled). Most of the workers I called 
upon were old employees; had been 
with the concern five or more years 
and had actually been insured by their 
well meaning employer for $2,000 (the 
maximum in this case). 

I sold these workmen (and _ their 
wives) and went back to my prospect 
with a signed petition from the leaders 
emong his empicyees, asking hirn to 
ect for them ir procamrg life int.r 
ance on a wholesale scale; suggesting 
that employees in his service less than 
three months he placed on a waiting 
list; three to six months $500; six 
months to one year, $750; one year to 
two years, $1,000; two to three years, 
$1,250; three to four years, $1,500; four 
to five years, $1,750; over five years, 
£2,000. 











American Central Life 
Insurance Company 


i INDIANAPOLIS 





Batablich ed 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Addrivas: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





Hoey & Ellison Open 
Life Department 


UNITED 





GET STATES LIFE 
Represent Company for New York 
State Except Two Counties; Now 


Write All Lines 


President Henry Moir of the United 
States Life announces the appointment 
of Hoey & Ellison, 99 William street, 
New York, as general agents of that 
company for the metropolitan district 
with the privilege of writing business 
throughout New York State with the 
exception of one or two northern coun- 
ties, 

The Hoey & Ellison office is one of 
the most prominent on William street 
and handles a large volume of business. 








J. J. HOEY B. 


ELLISON 


With the idea in mind of extending the 
facilities of the office to brokers, a life 
insurance department has been estab- 
lished on the fourth floor of their build- 
ing and it will be under the personal 
supervision of a trained life under- 
writer with more than twenty-five 
years experience. 

In this new department brokers will 
be offered attractive agency contracts 
and furnished with expert advice on 
life insurance business. With the ad- 
dition of the life insurance department 
the Hoey & Ellison office is now equip- 
ped to write every form of insurance, 





T. W. Blackburn, secretary and coun- 
sel of the American Life Convention, 
accompanied by Mrs. Blackburn, will 
sail from New York City on the Em- 
press of Britain, January 22, for a 
cruise through the West Indies, return- 
ing to Omaha about the first of March. 
At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Life Convention, 
held in New York City December 6, 
1923, Mrs. L. F. Beymer, who has been 
employed in the office in Omaha since 
1907, was elected assistant secretary. 





Frederick H. Kreismann, prominent 
in St. Louis insurance circles, heading 
his own general agency and also presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, is confined to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, that city. Kreismann 
is a member of the executive board of 
the St. Louis Fire Insurance Underwrit- 
ers Association and formerly was 
mayor of St, Louis. His many friends 
are hopeful for hig speedy recovery. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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“A good sales- 

Common-Sense man is one who 
Facts Dramatized can take ordinary 
At Point of Sale common-sense 
facts and dram- 


atize them at the point of sale.” The 
editor of the Guardian Life “Service” 
says he has never heard a better defi- 
nition of practical salesmanship—es- 
pecially life insurance salesmanship— 
than this, which is quoted in a recent 
issue of Printers’ Ink. 


Just consider it for a moment in the 
light of your own experience. Every 
life underwriter in this broad land has 
the same common-sense facts at his 
command. The facts are that people 
need and want life insurance protection 
for their dependents, for their homes, 
their old age, their business, and for 
various other reasons all too well 
known to need mentioning. Yet what 
a vast difference in the way these 
facts are presented to the buyers of life 
insurance! 

A certain business man was not 
carrying as much life insurance as he 
needed. An agent dropped into his of- 
fice one day and began to work on 
him. He told the man that he should 
provide for his family and also for his 
own old age. He told him that out of 
100 average young Americans twenty- 
five years old today only 10 would be 
alive and self-supporting at age 65. He 
handed out other morsels of statistical 
information and platitudes to the pros- 
pect. But they didn’t impress him. In 
fact, the entire solicitation of the agent 
left the prospect rather cold. The 
salesman had not injected any of the 
warmth of human interest into his can- 
vass. The prospect had the feeling 
that what he was listening to was mere- 
ly a repetition of a talk the agent used 
everywhere he went. 


Not long ago another agent came to’ 


see this prospect. He began to ask 
questions. He had learned something 
about his prospect before he called, but 
during the interview he got a much 
better line on his man. He found that 
the prospect was interested in a plan 
to save for his old age. He was fond 
of fishing and as he grew old he was 
looking forward to some day being able 
to go to the lakes and rivers he had 
often wanted to visit. The agent also 
found that his prospect was an ardent 
golf enthusiast. That was his cue— 
and this is.the way he dramatized his 
selling argument: “Mr. Prospect, when 
you go out to your golf club do you 
ever notice the list of members posted 
for nonpayment of dues and _ house 
charges? Well, I’ve never paid much 
attention to the list on the bulletin 
board at my club, either—except to 
keep my own name off it—until the 
other day, when I happened to notice 
the name of an old friend of mine on 
the list with a pretty large figure fol- 
lowing his name. He was a man about 
sixty years old. He had been one of 
the charter members of the club, an 
inveterate golfer, one of the most 
popular men in the club. Really, the 
sight of this man’s name posted there 
“ gave me a shock. Here was this friend 
of mine, at the time of life when he 
should have been able to forget busi- 
ness and live on the golf course if he 
liked. debarred from the club because 
he could not pay his bills. 


“IT was naturally interested. I went 
to him ana’ he gave me the whole story. 
It seems that his business, in which he 
had put every cent he owned, had found 
the going too hard and was on the 
rocks. To make a long story short, he 
was at the end of his rope financially 
and the future looked blacker than 
black to him. He was too. old to be- 


gin over again and there wasn’t much 
left-for him. 

This agent got the business, not be- 
cause his policy was any better than 
the other agent’s. As a matter of fact, 
his company was not nearly as large 
or well known. He got the business 
because he had done what the other 
agent had failed to do—he had inter- 
ested his prospect by dramatizing his 
sales talk. 

7. * & 


R. A. Blundell, repre- 


What One senting the New York 
Cold Canvass Life at Tacoma, 
Produced Washington, says: 

While making a_ pur- 
chase for my automobile | canvassed 


one of the men in that department. At 
first he was not interested, but [ made 
an appointment and went to his home 
on the following evening and sold him 
a $3,000 long term endowment policy, 
and at the same time sold his wife a 
$1,000 policy on the same plan. 

“After the applications were written 
and the settlement taken, I said to 
him, ‘Now you must know of somebody 
to whom the New York Life can be of 
service.’ He answered, ‘No, I don’t 
think I do at this time,’ and I went 
on, saying ‘You must have some friend 
or relative, who has a mortgage on his 


home, or owes some money some- 
where, or has just been married, or 
into whose home a new baby has 
come.’ He thought for a little and 
then gave me the name of a young 
man who had his mother to sup- 
port; so on last Monday evening, the 


19th, at the first opportunity [ had of 
meeting this young man, | wrote him 
for $2,000. 

“On Tuesday, the 20th, I was driving 
down town in my car and I saw the 
original prospect. { picked him up, 
told him about writing this young fel- 
low and complimented him on being a 
good picker, and said, ‘Now you must 
know of somebody else.’ He thought 
for a little while and gave me the name 
of another young man who had a wid- 
owed mother to support, and IL went 
over there the same evening and wrote 
him for $2,000, and his mother is go- 
ing to take $1,000 about the first of 
the year; and they in turn gave me the 
name of another who has no insurance; 
so there you have the endless chain 
started from a real Cold Turkey Can- 
vass.” 

* & * 


A salesman recently en- 


Sincerity deavored to sell a mer- 
As Seen In chant a bill of goods. 
Closing To the eyes of a lay- 

man who. stood near 


the samples seemed of excellent grade, 
The merchant, however, would not con- 
sider a purchase, and when the trav- 
eler departed, the layman asked why 
he did not buy. “Because that man 
does business behind a thin veneer of 
sincerity. I don’t like his methods and 
I’m afraid of his goods.” 

We have sometimes passed 
over the homely philosophy in the say- 
ing that first impressions count for 
much, says The Prudential, but in the 
business of life insurance it is safe to 
assert that favorable first impressions 
are responsible for more than 90% of 
the sales. 

The first requisite in closing is 
honesty. A man who is sincere in 
in his desires attracts the attention of 
his prospect and is likely to hold it. 
By being sincere, it naturally follows 
that he will invest this quality in his 
occupation, his sales and in things in 
general. He will be sure to persist in 
getting a knowledge of his work suffi- 
cient to enable him to answer ques- 
tions intelligently and promptly and to 


lightly’ 








give well-thought-out and excellent ad- 
vice to his prospects. He will use his 
best endeavors to sell the right policy 
for an amount which he thinks consist- 
ent with the needs and probable in- 
come, of the prospect. He will extend 
his interest beyond the prospect and 
have a very great desire to investigate 
the conditions in the family with a 
view to their future comfort. He will 
also be prompted to look well to the 
protective needs of the people in his 
community. 

If, after we have met the prospect, 
we are hesitant about throwing our- 
selves whole-heartedly into the work 
before us, it is evident that we lack 
sincerity. If we have been sufficient- 
ly impressed with the importance of 
life insurance and its comforting mes- 
sage and we have the firm conviction 
that it is required by every man irre- 
spective of his rank, position or wealth, 
we shall put sufficient force into our 
talk to send home the message. Ar- 
gzuments delivered in a halting, doubt- 
ful way show that we lack honesty of 
purpose and we have not been suffi- 
ciently influenced by a sincere interest 
in the prospect’s need for life insur- 
ance, 

A man who sold the greater part of 
the cases he canvassed said that the 
majority of the remainder would prob- 
ably be closed later as soon as he elim- 
inated a few doubts from his mind. In 
other words, as soon as he became 
thoroughly and_= sincerely impressed 
that there was a need for what he had 
to sell and that he was the man to 
sell it. 





Penn Mutual Progress 
in 1923 


The largest paid-for new 
business in our history. 


Improvement of conserva- 
tion system, with correspond- 
ingly satisfying results. 





Initiation of instructive and 
inspiring Regional Conven- 
tions. 


New and salable forms of 
Income contracts. 


New equipment of up-to- 
date advertising literature. 


Three first-class agency 
magazines each month. 


Close and effective Home 1 
Office co-operation. 


A still better Company for 
capable representatives. ‘ 


The Penn Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia 
Organized 1847 





PAYS CLAIM ON MURDERER 

The California State Life got a lot 
of newspaper publicity as the result of 
paying a death claim under a policy on 
the life of Alex Kels, the Lodi, Calif., 
murderer within half-an-hour after he 
was hanged in Folsom prison. This 
policy was for $10,000. An eastern 
company having a policy for $50,000 
may contest the claim on the grounds 
of fraud, 


























A Complete Short Course 
in Selling from a New 
Angle----The Twentieth 
Century Answer to All 


CREATIVE N 
Sales Problems. 


SALESMANSHIP ue 


HERBERT W. HESS 





CREATIVE . 
SALESMANSHIP 


By HERBERT W. HESS, Ph.D. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Author of 
PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 


Illustrated. 339 Pages. 


This book will open the eyes of business men, sales managers and salesmen 
to the unlimited possibilities in their particular lines when they approach 
and study their problems properly. It defines the human processes 
needful for modern business survival and brings together in one volume 
the principles and practices upon which successful selling must be built. 
It is a new scientific approach to all distribution problems. Filled with 
practical suggestions. 





Prof. Hess has based his work upon the bed-rock principles of successful 
business as it is carried on now and will be in the future. It has already 
received the endorsement of many business men. The Buffalo Commercial 
writes: “If the average knight of the road would buy a copy of this book, 
spend his spare moments reading and digesting it and then go out and 
put its theories into practice, it would be difficult to say how far he might 
not go and what high goal he might not reach.” 


PRICE $3.65, POSTPAID Send Your Orders At Once to 
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Group Only Insurance 
Of 40% of Workers 


A GREAT 





INDUSTRIAL 


Employers Hold it Through Depression 
Periods; Group Experience Told By 
William J. Graham 


BENEFIT 





Forty per cent of the wage and sal- 
ary workers of the country have no 
other life insurance than that provided 
through group insurance, said William 
J. Graham, second vice-president of the 
Kquitable Society, in an address on 
group insurance delivered before the 
American Society for the Advancement 
of Science. In cases where there is 
other insurance the average would be 
about $2,000. 

Mr. Graham said that 1923 had ex- 
ceeded all previous years in amount of 
group written and that there is now 
in excess of two billions in force. This 
covers about two million men and 
women in the service of about ten 
thousand employers. The groups 
range in size from fifty—the minimum 
under the law—up to units of fifty 
thousand and more. Group insurance 
was introduced by the Equitable So- 
ciety in 1912 and other companies were 
quick to follow the lead and by the 
end of 1912 there was over $13,000,000 
in force. At the end of 1922 there was 
over $1,850,000,000 outstanding. 

Group insurance has had an import- 
ant economic influence chiefly in two 
directions, said Mr. Graham. First in 
the direct benefits of insurance and 
second in making the employer more 
conscious of the employe and _ his 
needs. 

What Claims Show 

An analysis of the group claims of 
one company for the ten months end- 
ing October 31, 19238, shows that during 
this period 2,264 claims were paid av- 
eraging $1,258 in amount, In 996 of 
the cases, or about 44% of all, the 
deceased employe left no other life in- 
surance in force not even a small in- 
dustrial policy. These figures are fair- 
ly representative of the facts as found 
in other years and they apply to all 
grades of wage and salary service. 
Classifications of employes of banks, 
commercial houses, brokers and even 
of thrift savings and insurance insti- 
tutions did not differ in great degree 
from the factory worker in the facts 
of the lack of insurance protection for 
the wage envelope. 

How group insurance reaches to the 
closest human relationships is evi- 
denced by a further classification of 
these same 2,264 group claims showing 
where the insurance money went. 
Here is the distribution: Wife, 1,882; 
mother, 222; children, 252; sister and 
brothers, 163; father, 38; husband, 17; 
estate, 101; parents, 7; friend, 40; 
trustee, 9; collateral heirs, 53. 

Group insurance has emphasized the 
importance of improving industrial re- 
lationships by constant vigilance to the 
major factors in employment relations, 
of which group insurance is not one, 
said Mr, Graham, and at the same time 
group insurance has focused attention 
upon the importance of secondary fac- 
tors—-of which group insurance is one, 
and an important one—and of which 
other important secondary factors are 
healthful and safe working conditions, 
mannerly employment contacts with 
job seekers as well as workers, em- 
ploye representation in some degree, 


—— 








MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 


MUTUAL 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 
years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 














JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 

















humane and considerate supervision, 
reducing or relieving monotony, sup- 
porting thrift, and making for relief 


from unemployment, old age, and other 
disabilities. 
Lapse Rate Low 

The lapse rate on group insurance, 
when once in force has been remark- 
ably low. Such cases as have termin- 
uted have been chargeable in large part 
to the conditions in industry that bring 
about diminution or demise of the par: 
ticular business. How group insurance 
has survived ordinary hard times and 
the extra-ordinary deflation and indus- 
trial depression of 1921, is indicated by 
the figures given elsewhere. The fig- 
ures show only a 3% reduction in vol- 
whereas in 1922 this slight loss had 
been regained to show a volume in- 
creased 11% over the 1920 peak. By 
way of contrast it is pertinent to point 
out that over this same two year pe- 
riod in which group insurance was 
gaining 11% over its 1920 volume, 
workmen’s compensation premiums fell 
off about 25%. 

Naturally the group coverage shrank 
ume in 1921 over the peak of 1920; 
with the shrinking payroll—much as 
compensation coverage shrank, but it 
would appear, there was enough new 
group insurance taken out in that bad 
year to compensate for all but 8% of 
total shrinkage. 

Group insurance is no 


strike pre- 


venter nor strike breaker, said Mr. Gra- 
ham. It should be held as aloof from 
all questions of unionism, open shop, 
and labor affiliations as is individual 
insurance. The only logical conclusion 
that can be reached on these questions, 
safely within the facts, is that group in- 
surance puts a premium on the job as 
it would otherwise stand. The pre- 
mium cost for a fairly generous plan 
is about one per cent of the payroll. 
How far this one per cent premium 
will go to make the employe adhere 
closer to his job and to the interests 
of the employer is not subject to exact 
statement. But any results in that di- 
rection judged to be one per cent or 
better, justify the expenditure on the 
only grounds safe for the endurance of 
the group system—to wit, good busi- 
ness, 
Why Experience is Favorable 


iroup business is done on the basis 
of ready made averages supplied by 
large groups of employes in which the 
strong support the weak. Possibly 
some 20% of the employees might sep- 
arately be found uninsurable or insur- 
able only at extra ratings but when 
merged with the remaining 80% the 
average of the whole is insurable. 


The averages of insurability of the 
lives covered by group insurance, as 
established by ratios of actual mortal- 
ity to expected tabular mortality, ap- 
proximates the averages of the indi- 














gage or other debts. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 1865 


The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make it easy for 
an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his particular 
purpose in taking the policy will be definitely carried out. 


These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Insurance Pro- 
gramme—for the protection of the policyholder’s family or of his own 
old age, through income—for the education of his children—for the pro- 
tection of his business or of his estate—for the cancellation of a mort- 




















proposition. 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 


Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 











vidual business selected by medical ex- 
amination. Group insurance substitutes 
for medical selection the equally effec- 
tive system of the employer’s natural 
selection of employees fit for the jobs. 
The employers initial selection of the 
young and the fit wears off with time 
as does the effects of medical selec- 
tion, but not quite to the same degree 
or in quite the same way, because the 
employee is held to the test of fitness 
to do the work in order to continue in 
the job. Where the work is of a char- 
acter involving extra hazard to either 
health or limb, appropriate extra pre- 
miums are required. 

The question of rewarding the stand- 
ard risk for mortality lower than the 
standard average has been answered 
by systems of merit rating dividend 
returns, or rate reductions, which 
grade the cost with reference to varia- 
tions in the actual mortality experience 

innovations adopted in life insurance 
practice borrowed from Workmen’s 
Compensation Underwriting. 

Another insurance feature establish- 
ed sufficiently for practical purposes is 
that the one year term plan when ap- 
plied to going groups such as supplied 
by employees of one employer pro- 
duces substantially level premium in- 
surance. The individual grows older 
but the group does not. When an av- 
erage premium is fixed for a group the 
fluctuations are as likely to be down- 
ward as upward and only in exception- 
al instances vary materially from the 
average. Provision is made for proper 
adjustment of the average premium 
when such variation is material. The 
net cost of the insurance with all com- 
panies and all grades of risk averaged 
up would probably be not far from 
$9.00 per thousand a year. 





DUNN BACK IN JOURNALISM 
Resigns From Equitable’s Group De- 
partment To Be Editor of 
Omaha “Bee” 





Ballard Dunn, for years one of the 
best known newspaper men in the coun- 
try, has resigned from the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society where he was 
supervisor of the group insurance 
service bureau to become editor and 
manager of the Omaha “Bee.” 

Mr. Dunn jis an old newspaper man 
who at one time was city editor of a 
Chicago newspaper, and before going 
to the Equitable was handling public 
relations for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, 





HELD “PRESIDENT’S MONTH” 

During December, “President’s 
Month,” held by the Continental Assur- 
ance, of Chicago, approximately 20% 
of the company’s field force qualified 
by spelling the word “Alexander” in 
applications. As a result of the field 
force’s efforts the company received 
33% more applications than ever re- 
ceived in any previous month. Busi- 
ness written was 25% greater than in 
December, 1922, the best previous 
“President’s Month” since the found- 
ing of the company. Two agents tied 
for the diamond cuff links offered as a 


prize for the first agent spelling the 
word “Alexander,” by accomplishing 


that feat on the first day of the drive. 





The paid business of the Northwest- 
ern National Life for 1923 totalled $42,- 
542,232, a gain of $5,579,349. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents ave in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capita), surplus and highest standard of reserves. 
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Can You Answer These 
Elementary Questions? 


KNOWLEDGE 





ARE MINIMUM OF 





Few Fundamentals That Every Agent 
Must Know Before He Can 
Serve Policyholder 





There are certain fundamental ques- 
tions concerning life insurance and pol- 
icy forms the answers to which must 
be thoroughly by every 
agent if he is to give genuine service 
to buyers of life insurance. Some of 
these are given together with the an- 
swers in the following list prepared by 
the Mutual Life. Some of the ques- 
tions apply specifically to that com- 
pany’s forms, but most of them are of 
a general nature. 

1. Are the statements in your com- 
pany’s application warranties, or are 
they merely representations? What is 
the difference, anyhow, between a war- 
ranty and mere representation? 

2. I have stated my age at nearest 
birthday, but suppose that it should be 
found later that I had made a mistake, 
s0 that I had been rated one year older 
or younger than the actual fact, what 
would be the effect of that? 

3. If I do not reserve the right to 
change the beneficiary, how can I later 
obtain a policy loan? 

4. If my beneficiary. dies, how can a 
new one be appointed? 

5. Can the policy be changed to one 
requiring a higher premium rate with- 
out medical examination, and how? 

6. What are the conditions under 
which double indemnity under the pro- 
vision of the policy will not be payable? 

7. At what age does the double in- 
demnity provision terminate? 

8. How soon after issue of a policy 
may a loan be secured? 

9. I notice the term “reserve” fre- 
quently mentioned in the policy. Tell 
me in a few simple words just what 
the reserve is? 


understood 


“ 


10. May loans be repaid at any time, 
and if so, in what payments? 
11. Under what circumstances may 


the disability benefits provision be can- 
celed by the company? 

12. How soon is the policy free from 
restrictions as to occupation? 


13. How soon is a policy incontest- 
able on account of suicide? 

14. Are days of grace obtainable in 
case of quarterly or half-yearly pre- 
miums? 

15. Are cash values increased by 


payment of quarterly or semi-annual 
premiums? 
Answers 

1. They are representations. A 
representation is a statement made to 
the “best of my knowledge and belief,” 
but not warranted to be true. 

2. Changes of age reducing pre- 
miums payable will be made only as 
of date of receipt of evidence satisfac- 
tory to the company that the age as 
originally stated in application was in- 
correct. Effect may be given to such a 
change in one of two ways: 

(a) Policy may be continued for the 
original amount at the lower premium 
for correct age at date of issue, with- 
out adjustment on account of differ- 
ences in premiums already paid; or 

(b) Policy may be increased to the 
amount which the premium actually 

“paid would have purchased at the cor- 
rect age at date of issue, subject, in 
the case of a policy issued prior to 
January 1, 1907, to a satisfactory med- 
ical examination if the amount of the 
increase is over $250. 

Changes of age increasing premiums 
payable will be made gubject to the 
payment of the difference in back pre- 
miums with compound interest at the 
rate of 5 % per annum, or the amount 
insured may be reduced to the amount 
paid for by the premium actually paid. 

3. If insured hag not reserved the 
right to change the beneficiary, an ap- 
plication for a loan must have the sig- 


nature of the beneficiary as well as 
that of the insured. 

4. If the beneficiary under a life, 
endowment or term policy dies, the 
policy should be sent to the company 
with written notice of the desired 
change of beneficiary, 

5. Yes, provided the insured is less 
than 55 years of age. Such change 
shall be made upon the written re- 
quest of the insured and the benefi- 
ciary Or assignee, if any, and upon the 
surrender of the policy. It will also 
be necessary to pay the difference be- 
tween the premiums already paid and 
the premiums which would have been 
paid if the insurance had _ originally 
been upon the new plan, with interest 
on this difference from due dates com- 
pounded annually at 6%. Allowance 
will be made for any larger dividends 
on the new plan. 

6. Double indemnity shall not be 
payable “in the event of the insured’s 
death as a result of military or naval 
service in time of war nor shall it be 
payable in the event of the insured’s 
death at any time by his own act, whe- 
ther sane or insane, nor if such death 
be caused directly or indirectly, wholly 
or partly, by riot, insurrection or war 
or any act incident thereto, nor if such 
death be a result of participation in 
aeronautics or submarine operations, 
nor if such death result from any vio- 
lation of .law by the insured, or from 
police duty in any military, naval or 
police organization, or directly or in- 
directly from bodily or mental infirm- 
ity or disease of any sort.” 

7. No age limit. 

8. At any time after three full years’ 
premiums have been paid. It follows 
that a loan may be had even at the 
end of the first year, as when the in- 
sured finds it impracticable to pay the 
second premium. The discounted cash 
value of the third year will pay for 
the second premium, provided the in- 
sured can make up the balance. 

9. The policy reserve ig the fund ac- 


cumulated toward the payment of pol- 
icy claims. 

10. Loans may be repaid at any 
time and in amounts from $10 upward. 

11. Fraudulent misrepresentation as 
to ocupation, as for instance when an 
insured for the purpose of securing his 
policy states that he is engaged in a 
non-hazardous occupation while in real- 
ity engaged in an occupation that 
would make him non-insurable by this 
company; and “if the insured shall at 
any time voluntarily or involuntarily 
engage in military or naval service in 
time of war outside the Continental 
limits of the United States of America 
and the Dominion of Canada.” 

12. One year. 

13. “The company shall not be liable 
hereunder in the event of the insured’s 
death by his own act whether sane 
or insane during the period of one year 
after the date of isste of this policy.” 

14. Yes. 

15. Yes. 





ONE GENERAL AGENT PERMITTED 
Commissioner Fishback, of Washing- 
ton, caused a law to be introduced in 
that state which prohibits a company 
from having more than one represen- 
tative with the title of general agent. 
He explains that the new law need not 
affect the functions of other represen- 
tatives ag other titles may be used for 
the same duties, and the purpose of 
the change is to have it clearly estab- 
lished who in the state the insurance 
department is to regard as the legal 
representative of the company. 





BUFFALO DINNER 

About 50 men attended the annual 
banquet of the Calvin S. Elliott general 
agency, representatives of the Travel- 
ers in the Buffalo territory, at the 
Statler Hotel, January 9. Earlier in 
the week a business session of the 
agency was held with C. A. Hackney, 
H. L. Parker and D. J. Bloxham, all of 
the home office at Hartford, present. 
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Cuicaco OFFIcEe 
insurance EXCHANGE 





THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


1924 
IN THREE VOLUMES 


LIFE VOLUME 


Reports of Life Insurance Companies — Historical Text Matter; 
Statutory Requirements; Statistical History; Compendium of Official 
Life Insurance Reports; Statistics of Foreign Companies; Canadian 
Department; Business by States; Stipulated Premium, Assessment 
and Fraternal Insurance; Directory of Insurance Agents, Lawyers 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND 
MISCELLANEOUS VOLUME 
Reports of Casualty, Surety aad Miscellaneous Insurance Com- 
panies — Historical ‘Text Matter; Statutory Requirements; Statistical 
Tables; Classified Premiums, Losses and Expenses; Business by 
Compensation Insurance Laws 


Classes for “Vhree Years; Directory of Insurance Agents, Lawyers 


FIRE AND MARINE VOLUME 
Reports of Fire Insurance Companies — Historical Text Matter; 
Short Rate Tables; Statistics of Fire Insurance Business; Classifi- 
cation of Premiums and Losses; Retired Companies; Underwriters’ 
Insurance Companies; 
Data; Fire Departments and Water Sapply; Directory of Insur- 
Agents, Lawyers and Adjusters. 


PRICES 
Any one volume $15. Any two volumes $25. All three volumes $35. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Commissions and Expenses by 


Marine Insurance 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 








AS SEEN BY A NEIGHBOR 


The Prudential devotes half a col- 
umn to the death of President Freling- 
huysen in the current issue of its 
“Weekly Record,” and among other 
things says: 

“Mr. Frelinghuysen was one of New 
Jersey’s outstanding citizens. He was 
a lawyer of ability, a financier of ca- 
pacity, an executive who efficiently 
guided the affairs of a great institu- 
tion. But outside of and beyond his 
professional and official life, he will be 
remembered in his city and state as a 
kindly Christian gentleman, whose du- 
ties were never too onerous to prevent 
him from performing any act of public 
service and whose days were never too 
full to interfere with his extending 
friendly aid. 

“The passing of such a man is a loss 
not only to the institution with which 
he wag directly connected, but also 
to the whole community in which he 
lived. The business of life insurance 
has lost from its ranks a man who up- 
held, not only by word but also by ac- 
tion, its finest traditions.” 





NEWARK FLAGS AT HALF-MAST 

During the funeral of Frederick Frel- 
inghuysen, president for twenty years 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, flags on 
public buildings, business houses and 
in public parks in Newark were set 
at half-mast. 





WHICH IS THE OLDEST COMPANY? 

To answer a question that frequently 
arises, Mutual Life “Points” publishes 
a list of the ten oldest United States 
life insurance companies actively oper- 
ating today. 


Joys eo): 1843 
New England Mutual...... 1843 
New York Life: .....00500 1845 
state Muttal .......0s060 1845 
Mutual Boneit 2.4622 s6s6« 1845 
Connecticut Mutual ...... 1846 
POON WWCWAl ook cc ciewes 1847 
Union Mitual .....06 6 cccee 1849 
National of Vermont...... 1850 
United States Life........ 1850 


The year given is the year in which 
the companies began actual operations. 
The Mutual Life wrote its first policy 
on February 1, 1848, and the New Eng- 
land Mutual began business in Decem- 
ber of 1843. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
was incorporated January 11, 1759, as 
“Corporation for the Relief of Poor 
and Depressed Presbyterian Ministers 
and the Children of Presbyterian Min- 
isters,” but it did not begin life insur- 
ance business until almost a century 
later. 





TRANSFER FRANK C. STANILAND 

The Metropolitan Life has transfer- 
red Manager Frank C. Staniland from 
its Flatbush district to the Seneca 
(Buffalo) district. Mr. Staniland has 
been in charge of Flatbush for the com- 
pany for over seventeen years. On 
Thursday evening last the staff of Flat- 
bush entertained Manager Staniland at 
an elaborate dinner at McGuire's 
Restaurant in Brooklyn. His men 
showed both by expression and feeling 
that they held him in very high regard 
and were sincerely sorry to part with 
him. During the proceedings the staff 
presented him with a large loving cup 
suitably inscribed. 





INCREASES INTEREST 
The Guardian Life has increased its 
interest rate on sums held from 4.6% 
to 4.8%. 





Daniel J. Harrison has resigned as 
branch manager at Richmond, Va., for 
the Acacia Mutual Life and has been 
succeeded by W. L. Rogers who was 
transferred from the home office. 





The Cleveland Life has started an 
employes’ savings fund permitting de- 
posits which will draw 6% interest. 
Field men may make deposits also, 
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Features of British 
Industrial Measure 


DISCUSS NEW PARLIAMENT ACT 








E. William Phillips, British Actuary, 
Explains Valuation Features Affect- 
ing Industrial Business 





The British insurance press and ac- 
tuarial circles are giving considerable 
attention to discussion of the “Indus- 
trial Assurance Act of 1923,” passed by 
Parliament. E. William Phillips, the 
British actuary, in discussing the new 
measure in “The Insurance Mail” said 
that he regarded the act as a reasonable 
one, although he had no doubt that the 
lawyers would find some legal flaws 
in it. 

The question of valuation was one 
which might ultimately be found to be 
somewhat closely connected with the 
free paid-up policies and surrender 
value requirements of the act. Mr. 
Phillips said that the restrictions of the 
act fell far short of anything in the na- 
ture of a prescribed standard of valua- 
tion, and he dismissed the subject of a 
prescribed standard by saying: “The 
objections to this are too well known 
to merit elaboration here.” 

It occurred to Mr. Phillips as possi- 
ble that if the student of the future read 
that, and saw that no comment had 
been made upon it, he would be justified 
in assuming that, at the present time, 
anything in the nature of a standard of 
valuation was universally condemned by 
actuarial thought in every quarter. Pos- 
sibly the student might therefore be 
somewhat bewildered if history carried 
down to him the fact that the Onslow 
Bill, now happily defunct, had contained 
some very definite threats of such a 
standard. If the student turned to the 
Journal, he might read somewhere that 
“there must be some minimum below 
which no actuary, in making a valua- 
tion of a company, ought to permit him- 
self to go”; but probably he would dif- 
ferentiate rather violently between an 
actuary not permitting himself to go 
below some minimum, and not being 
allowed to do so by statute law. Prob- 
ably the student of the future would 
also feel that the very definite embargo 
placed upon negative values by the act 
was taking away something of the ac: 
tuary’s authority. 

Admittedly it had been the practice 
in the past of all the best industrial ac- 
tuaries to exclude negative values, so 
that the embargo in the act was evi- 
dently not intended for present-day ac- 
tuaries, but was a safeguard against 
the decadent future. 

The only meaning which the words 
“proper value,” which occurred in Sec- 
tion 18 (1) (b) of the act could have 
was that the valuation of the office was 
to be at least as stringent as a valuation 
made on the office’s own experience, 
and he was satisfied that no actuary 
would wish to make a valuation at a 
lower standard. The actuary, however, 
might feel that this might have been 
left to his own authority. As the au- 
thor said, the restriction was more ap- 
parent than real, but possibly it might 
be considered as derogating from the 
actuary’s responsibility. 

Mr. Phillips thought also the Insur- 
ance Commissioner would be justified in 
regarding the surrender value and free 
paidup policy value requirements of 
the act as something in the nature of a 
standard valuation. As the author 
pointed out, it would be necessary for 
the Commissioner to consider the office 
as a whole, but personally he submitted 
that there were in the act two stand- 
ards of valuation possible—neither of 
them very severe standards, but they 
did necessarily take something away 
from the freedom of thought of the ac- 
tuary himself. 

The second schedule to the act stip- 
ulated additional information for which 
the Commissioner might call. As he 


understood the act, that information 


might be called for forthwith. In view 
of the fact that some of it dated back 
five years, it did seem even more than 


ever necessary to emphasize the hope. 
that the Commissioner would not call 


for voluminous additional information, 
which must mean the handling of vast 
masses of statistics at considerable ex- 
pense, unless that information was felt 
to be absolutely vital. 





‘NOT ALWAYS SUFFICIENT BUT 
HELPFUL 


In a recent publication appears an 
editorial comment upon the statement 
made by a prominent life insurance 
official in rebuttal of the too-common 
assertion that most of the proceeds of 
life insurance are wasted and dissi- 
pated soon after receipt, says Mutual 
Life “Points.” The statement and the 
comment upon it give a truth that 
should be in the mind of all insurance 
agents. It is true that in many cases 
life insurance proceeds are very small 
—woefully small—and soon spent; but 
it is illogical to say that because of in- 
adequate proceeds in individual cases 
life insurance benefaction is a delusion. 

We have more than once heard men, 
men who ought to know better, state 
that in reality life insurance didn’t do 
much—saying this on the ground that 
few men left enough to provide an in- 
come for dependents. In fact, of course, 
comparatively few men leave sufficient 
life insurance to provide a living in- 
come for dependents; but the mill‘ons 
ieft in life insurance—even if in indi- 
vidual cases the proceeds are meagre 

-do incalculable’ good. The small 
amounts—-a thousand dollars or five or 
six thousand dollars—give beneficiaries 
a breathing time in the hardest trial, 
a b't of comfort when inability to pay 
the undertaker and the grocer and the 
landlord would pile hardship upon the 
heartbroken, and they give opportunity 
to catch step with life and to earrv on. 
These “insignificant amounts” have 
saved tens of thousands from the low- 
est pit of despair, they have saved 
thousands of American homes. 

The life insurance fraternity should 
not be slow to challenge and refute any 
statement to the effect that because 
most of the life insurance money receiv- 
ed by beneficiaries is soon spent life 
insurance proceeds are wasted. 





FEATURE CHILDREN 
The Connecticut General Life has 
prepared for the use of its agents a spe- 
cial set of advertisements featuring the 
protection of children. _They are very 
attractively done and carry a small pic- 
ture to bring out the insurance idea. 


| The Question Box 











Why has the application been pre- 
pared so that the ages at next and last 
birthdays are to be inserted in addi- 
tion to the date of birth? 

If all of these are consistent, the 
Home Office has reason to believe that 
the information is correct. If only two 
of these statements are consistent, the 
Home Office assumes that the third is 
incorrect and sends an amendment for 
execution and expects that delivery of 
the policy will not be consummated un- 
til careful inquiry has been made and 
the policy found to be correctly writ- 
ten. If the new application seems to 
indicate that the applicant was born on 
a different date than that indicated in 
previous applications. the issuance of 
the new policy is deferred until the 
agency has had an opportunity to se- 
cure definite proof of birth. That is 
why it is so important that when 
definite information as to age is se- 
cured, the agency records should be 
adjusted at once to correspond so that 
they may correctly indicate the basis 
upon which the policy was issued and 
so that any errors as to age in subse- 
quent applications may be detected. 

—Massachusetts Mutual Life. 














Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance 


. « « » §$ 06146025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Boston, Mass. 























INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal formg ef ORDINARY Policies frem 
with premiumg payable annually, semi-annually aaa — 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.59 te $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly, 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 

















ern 


GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 
L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa | 
































THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 





a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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REGULATING COMMISSIONS 
Fools rush in angels fear to 
tread, 
Maids too shy see 


where 
bolder maidens 
wed, 

Amid this conflicting school of axioms 
the insurance commissioners have 
rushed in to make permanent the truce 
between the factions in fire insurance 
warring over 
ration. 


commissions and sepa- 
Many lawyers and others are 
holding up 
what 

power. 


their hands in horror at 
regard as usurpation of 
For the department heads to 
attempt to supervise commissions may 
not be according to statute, but they 
are willing to risk breaking a statu- 
tory leg, although believing it will not 
be necessary to do that. 

The commissioners do not seem to 


they 


be worried by the question of power as 
was evidenced when Col. Stoddard, at 
the Astor this week, asked Chairman 
Thomas, of the Western 
knew 


Union, if he 
commissioners could 
“You 
said Mr. 
Thomas, whereupon Col. Stoddard an- 


how the 
settle the 


might use 


Bureau-Union war. 


moral suasion,” 


swered coldly: “I have lost faith in 
moral suasion, but have found that 
when I examine a company’s under- 


writing practices my suggestions have 
more weight.” This means that the 
commissioners are not much worried 
by the extent of the power they can 
exercise, 

The Union-Bureau hearings of the 
commissioners are a fishing trip—fish- 
ing for facts—-and the real objective is 
commissions as the 
sioner from 


uniform commis- 
Idaho, or Vir- 
admit that agents in 
Louis are entitled to 
commissions on identical risks 
than are agents in Juneau, Boise City 
or Roanoke. 


Alaska, or 
ginia will not 
Chicago or St. 
‘more 


SUBSTANDARD BUSINESS 

One by one the life insurance com- 
panies have taken up the writing of 
sub-standard business until there re- 
main a comparatively limited number 
that do not accept under-average lives. 
This is one of the great developments 
of present day life insurance. Plac- 


ing life insurance protection within the 
reach of persons with slight physical 
impairments is a service of vast eco- 
nomic importance as 10% of all risks 
examined falls within the sub-standard 
classification, 

When, twenty-seven years ago, Dr. 
O. H. Rogers, medical director of the 
New York Life, obtained the basis for 
treating 
through 
cants 


these lives 
tracing the history of appli- 
declined by the company, he 
made a contribution to knowledge in 
the practical as well as the medical 
field of life insurance. 


under-average 


Not many years 
ago an impairment showing in the med- 
ical examiner’s report meant rejection. 
Today the numerical rating system has 
established definite ratings for the 
commoner impairments so that the rat- 
ing of sub-standard risks has become 
almost a mechanical operation. Guess 
work and the personal reactions of the 
medical director have been to a large 
extent eliminated except in cases in- 
volving complications of impairments 
and the more unusual diseases on 
which data arg scant. 

Life insurance on sub-standard risks 
is an department of the 
business and is running into large vol- 
ume. The New York Life alone hag in 
force over $450,000,000 of insurance on 
lives of persons who could not obtain 
insurance at the regular premium by 
reason of their physical condition, fam- 
ily history, hazardous 
other impairment. 


established 


occupation, or 


MADE VICE-PRESIDENTS 





Three Field Managers of United States 
National Life & Casualty Enter 
Official Family 





President A. M. Johnson and Vice- 
President ©. H. Boyer, of the United 
States National Life and Casualty Com- 
pany of Chicago, visited the Newark 
branch office of that company last Sat- 
urday, when President Johnson let it 
be known that important additions had 
been made to the official family of the 
United States National Life and Casu- 
alty whereby Thomas W. Leonard, 
manager at Pittsburgh; J. J. Krist, 
manager at Baltimore, and L. B. Hoge, 
manager at San Francisco, had been 
made vice-presidents of the company. 
This action was confirmed in a tele- 
gram to The Eastern Underwriter from 
Vice-President Boyer, 





BIG SPECIAL DIVIDEND 
The Mutual Benefit’s board has de- 
clared a regular dividend to policy- 
holders for 1924 and also a special 
dividend equal to 20% of the regular 
dividend. 
McGINLEY A SPECIAL 
C. J. McGinley has been appointed 
special agent in the suburban New 
York field for the Commercial Union. 
He has been with the company for 
many years. 


WITH HARTFORD A. & I. 
. ©. Sherman has been made man- 
ager of the accident and health depart- 
ment of the metropolitan department 
of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
He succeeds A. A, Dykes who has en- 
tered the brokerage business. 


T 





PAPER FOUR YEARS OLD 
“News From Home,” the bright and 
breezy and informative agency maga- 
zine of the Home, is four years old. 





LARGE UNDERWRITING PROFIT 

The Fidelity & Deposit made an un- 
derwriting profit of $500,000 last year. 
Its net premiums were $9,575,482. Its 
assets are $16,252,018, 





The Human Side of Insurance 








Cc. R. LAURENSON 





C. R. Laurenson, of Owen, Crowell, 
Laurenson & Company, Cleveland, is 
regarded as one of the most able surety 
producers in the Middle West. He 
started with the Fidelity & Deposit in 
the home office in 1899. In 1903 he 
went to the American Bonding Com- 
pany in charge of its fidelity and con- 
tract department. Four years later he 
went to Cleveland to represent this 
company in general insurance lines. 
On May 1, 1917, he joined the firm of 
which he is now a member, 

* * * 


James O. Mulhern, appointed acting 
fire marshal of Philadelphia and suc- 
cessor of George W. Elliott, appointed 
assistant director of public safety, is 
lauded by Mr. Elliott and by Chief 
Jacob Clinton of the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention as one of the ablest fire in- 
vestigators in the country, his work 
having been largely in dealing with 
fires of incendiary origin. It is under- 
stood that the appointment will be 
made permanent after Mr. Mulhern 
passes a civil service examination. 
Mr. Mulhern entered the service of the 
municipality thirty-five years ago as 
patrolman and later became sergeant. 
In 1907 he was assigned to the fire 
marshal’s office and his work was so 
efficient that he was appointed assist- 
ant fire marshal. He has been chief 
assistant for four years. 

e eo ne 


Stewart T. Dunlap on January 1 was 
appointed assistant marine manager of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and_ spent 
seven years in the marine department 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America before joining the AFIA. Mr. 
Dunlap is popular among the marine 
men of this city and carries on the 
duties of the marine department most 
capably during the long absences of 
Manager John Ferguson, the latter 
spending the bulk of his time in for- 
eign lands. 

* * * 


Thomas J. Grahame, resident vice- 
president in charge of the New York 
office of the Globe Indemnity, left last 
Saturday for an extended trip in the 
South, taking his golf sticks along. 
His wife accompanied him and he does 
not expect to return to New York un- 
til the first of February. 


Edward J. Bond, Jr., first vice-presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty, has been 
elected a director in place of Arthur W. 
Thompson. Mr. Bond came with the 
company fifteen years ago and rose rap- 
idly in his work until he became first 
vice-president in May, 1920, when Mr. 
Burns, then vice-president, became 
president. His, election to membership 
on the board of directors is in logical 
order and well-merited. 

* * 

Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, wound 
up the year 1923 with paid-for business 
of $41,935,651. 

a * * 

Thomas S. Lowry, veteran general 
agent of the Union Central at Macon, 
Ga., is recovering from a serious illness. 





Kk. H. HORNBOSTEL 


E. H. Hornbostel has been appointed 
special agent for the Firemen’s in east- 
ern New York State and also for Syra- 
cuse, Rochester and Buffalo. Thig will 
be good news to the old-time agents 
of the state as “Baron” Hornbostel has 
traveled that territory for years and 
has a fine collection of friends, some 
of whom have known him for a quarter 
of a century or more. He will continue 
his Brooklyn headquarters. For years 
Mr. Hornbostel was with the National 
Liberty. He then joined the Fuso 





Marine & Fire ag superintendent of 
agents. Cc. A. Baldwin will handle 


Long Island territory for the Firemen’s, 
Girard and Mechanics, George C. Leid- 
fried becomes special agent of the 
Firemen’s for western New York State 
except the three cities which Mr. Horn- 
bostel will have. P.M. Taylor becomes 
special agent for the Girard and 
Mechanics for the entire state except 


suburban territory. His headquarters 
will be in Syracuse. 
= + es 


A. Neugebauer, the new superintend- 
ent of publicity and production at the 
home office of the Globe Indemnity, 
will shortly publish a house organ that 
will be known as “Around the Globe.” 
It will be a monthly publication. 





TOWNER OFF ON TRIP 
R. H. Towner, the rating expert, will 
leave Sunday for an extended trip in 
the South. 





DOESN’T COVER ABRAM’S METHOD 

The United States F. & G. says: “A 
publication recently stated that our 
company would issue physician’s liab- 
ility policies to medical practitioners 
using the system of diagnosis and 
treatment known as the Abram’s 
method of electronic reactions. All 


representatives are notified that we 
decline the applications of persons us- 
ing this system.” 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Bulkley President 
Of Springfield F. & M. 


SUCCEEDS LATE A. W. DAMON 





Stands Well With Entire Fraternity; 
Walter B. Cruttenden Elected 
Vice-President 





reorge G. Bulkley, one of the leaders 
in fire insurance, an executive held in 
the highest esteem throughout the fra- 
ternity, has been elected president of 
the Springfield F. & M., succeeding the 
late A, W. Damon. In Mr. Bulkley 
popularity and ability are happily 
blended. Walter B, Cruttenden, long a 
capable insurance man, has been elect- 
ed vice-president. 

In 1911 Mr. Bulkley joined the Spring- 
field as special agent for Western New 
England and wag elected secretary in 
1912; second vice-president in 1917; 
and vice-president in 1919. He was 
born in Connecticut in 1871, and is a 
direct descendant of two of Massachu- 
setts’ earliest settlers, the Rev. Peter 
Bulkley, of Concord, and Edmund Free- 
man, of Sandwich. His family traces 
its ancestry to Robert, Lord of Bulkley, 
who lived in the reign of King John 
and who died in 1216. His early edu- 
cation was in public schools of Hart- 
ford, and his first work was ag a clerk 
in the Orient’s office. He was appoint- 
ed special agent for the London & Lan- 
cashire and the Orient in 1902, serv- 
ing five years in the Middle Depart- 
ment. In October, 1906, he wag trans- 
ferred to Hartford to cover the West- 
ern New England field for the same 
companies. 

Cruttenden’s Career 

Walter B. Cruttenden, vice-president, 
was born in Madison, Conn. He re- 
ceived his education in the Madison 
public schools, preparing for college at 
the Hillhouse High School in New 
Haven. He was graduated from Yale 
University in 1894 and received his 
L.L.B. from the Law Department in 
1896. The same year he was admitted 
to the Connecticut Bar and in 1897 
the degree of M.L. was conferred upon 
him by the Law School. After practic- 
ing in New Haven for two and a half 
years he entered the employ of the 
National Fire, working at the Home 
Office and in the Western New Eng- 
land field until June, 1912, when he be- 
came Special Agent with the same 
territory for the Springfield Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company. In March, 
1919, he wag elected assistant secre- 
tary, and on January 14, 1924, vice- 
president. 

John W. Brand, treasurer of the 
Springfield Institution for Savings, was 
elected a director of the company. 

: a 


N. Y. Dept. Divides 
Rating Bureau’s Work 


NEW LAW INCREASED SCOPE 





Functions of W. A. Billingham and 
C. G. Smith; Latter in Charge of 
National Board Examination 





The new rating bill in New York 
State has resulted in some changes in 
the division at the New York Insur- 
ance Department, formerly known as 
the Underwriters’ Association Bureau. 
To this bureau were presented the com- 
plaints of rate discrimination. At one 
time the bureau was in charge of Sam- 
uel Deutschberger and when the latter 
became chief examiner of fire compa- 


nies he was succeeded by William A. 
Billingham. 


In 1922 the new rating law became 
effective. The increased work of the 
department relative to rating matters 
commenced to pile up. The name of 
the Underwriters’ Association Bureau 
was changed to the Rating Bureau and 
Superintendent Stoddard, in view of 
the enlargement of the Bureau’s scope, 
decided to divide the work. He placed 
Cc. G. Smith, actuary, in charge of the 
rate filings, rate approvals and the 
questions arising in connection with 
those matters. while Mr. Billingham 
continued in charge of the examination 
work. 

Mr. Billingham went with the De- 
partment about 15 years ago. He be- 
came an examiner and then went into 
the rating bureau work. Mr. Smith 
has been with the Department seven 
years, having had charge of the work- 
men’s compensation bureau until the 
new rating law was enacted. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Bureau was 
then abolished by the superintendent, 
its functions being divided between 
John E. Diefendorf andd Mr. Billing- 
ham. Mr. Diefendorf is chief exam- 
iner of fraternal and assessment com- 
panies and has now the mutual casual- 
ty companies as well, 

The National Board of Fire UWnder- 
writers is being examined by the New 
York Insurance Department. c. .G, 
Smith is in charge of the examination. 
A typographical error last week made 
The Eastern Underwriter say that the 
National Board is being examined by 
the New York Board, @lthough the 
facts were correctly stated in the head 
covering the story. 





ROYAL’S LIMIT SIGN 


Just so agents will get in the habit 
of asking for higher automobile limits 
the local automobile department of the 
Royal Indemnity has a big sign, read- 
ing: “Yes, we have no 5/10,000 limits.” 











J. A. KELSEY, President 
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GEORGE Z. DAY, Secretary 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 
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This is the Springfield’s 
75th Anniversary Year! 


Back in 1849, when sturdy pio- 
neers began their Westward 
march in the Prairie Schooner, 
a group of resolute New 
a. Englanders, likewise pioneers, 
foynded the Springfield Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company. 






P Insurance Company \ 
SPRINGELLLD MASS 


Seventy-five years of sound 
business practice, under able 
and courageous management, 
are responsible for the impreg- 
nable position which this com- 
pany now holds. 


Cash Capital $ ssoao00c0 


75 Years of 
Property Protection. 


SPRINGFIELD FirE & MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 
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CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 
Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 





We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis en 
Fire and Compensation risks. 








We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 
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ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


REINSURANCE 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Indiana Insurance Day 
Proves Big Success 


ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE 


Attendance of Seven Hundred and 
Experiment May Be Repeated 
lor Three Days 


The seven leading insurance organi 
zations of Indiana joined in a sympos- 
ium of insurance at the Claypool Hotel, 
that city, on January 15, and heard 
some of the representative men of in- 
surance. James Victor Barry, of the 
Metropolitan Life, who spoke at the 
banquet, was asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter to size up the experiment 
for the readers of this paper, and he 
wired: 

“Indiana Insurance Day was an un 
qualified success. The attendance was 


nearly 700 and these represented all 
branches of insurance and all sections® 
of the state. Every session was heard 


by a capacity audience, which was most 
attentive and enthusiastic. The result 
cannot fail to be beneficial. Arrange- 
ments are already under way for a 
three-day session next year.” 


Lott on Socialism 


Edson §S. Lott: talked on 
Waters of Socialism.” He said that the 
ypportunity for personal gain through 
individual effort has developed in this 
country a citizenship that in turn has 
made ours the most free and most pow- 
erful among the nations—a country 
that our socialistic and communistic 
friends are loath to leave, even when 
imperatively invited to do so by our 
Government. 


“The Mad 


“Private insurance companies paid 
New York State $5,000,000 in taxes, 


thereby relieving the other taxpayers 
in the state by so much. In other words, 
if it had not been for the private in 
urance companies the other taxpayers 
throughout the state would have been 


called upon to pay over $5,000,000 in 
state taxes more than they did pay,” 
he said. 

Clyde B. Smith, president of the 
Michigan agents’ association, talked on 
separation, The war between the com- 
panies leaves him distressed and per- 
plexed. He runs a mixed agency and 
he said in part: 

“To my mind the whole thing is in- 
consistent, for here we have one big 
company telling us that we must sep 
arate, while in the East it is non- 
affiliated; then we have a large Bureau 
company which calls the abrogation of 
the conference agreement immoral and 
unsound, while it is in the S. E. U. A. 
Another non-affiliated company in my 
agency is metropolitan agent for some 
of the leading companies of the West- 
ern Union.” 

Other Speakers 

Some other talkers were C. S. S. 
Miller, North British & Mercantile; 
Ernest Palmer, manager of the Chicago 
board; William B. Bailey, economist of 
the Travelers; Thomas B. Donaldson, 
president of the Federation of Pennsyl 
vania; and G. Edgar Turner, of the 
clearing house. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

The following commissions were is- 
sued to Philadelphia agencies last 
week: Newark Fire to L. M. Addis & 
Co.; American Union to Henry Krug; 
American Equitable to A. M. Waldron. 
These commissions were discontinued: 
J. B. Canning for the Merchants Fire; 
Chas. J, Nyholm & Co. for the Great 
American; Abe Schlesinger for the 
Newark Fire; Chas. Tredick & Co. for 
the Hawkeye Securities Fire. 





BIDDLE AT SCRANTON 

Charles H. Biddle, president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents, was the principal speaker last 
week at the annual meeting of the 
Scranton Insurance Association. John 
S. Burwell wag re-elected president for 
1924. 


PHILADELPHIA LECTURES 


Experts Talk on Technical Subjects 
Ranging From Insurance Law To 
Special Hazards 





The Fire Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia has started 
spring lecture courses. On January 2 
Albert L. Moise discussed the fire in- 
surance contract, giving legal interpre- 
tations. On January 8, R. Harold Mce- 
Quale began the first of three talks on 
building construction. He will discuss 
signaling systems and watchmen’s sup- 
ervision on January 29. 


its winter and 


“Other speak- 
ers in the first year fire course include 
Thomas S. Strobahr on fire prevention 
and common fire hazards; Roy M. Conn 
on woodworking hazards, theatres and 
garages; John G. Ward on bakeries; 
and Thomas C. Moore on correspond- 
ence, 

Some other 
are J. 
History 
William 
tract”; 
vate 


sary 


speakers in the course 
Sanderson Trump, “Rating, Its 
and Elementary Principles”; 
Embery, “The Policy  Con- 
Paul M. Fell, “Public and Pri- 
Fire Protection’; T, Copenhafer, 
‘anneries”; P, D. C. Stewart, “Sprink- 


lers”; J. H. Evans, “Rating”; C. W. 
Johnson, “Paint and Varnish Works”; 
Kdward C, McAuliffe, “Chemical Fire 
Hazards”; William &. Hill, “Loss Set- 
tlements”’; Arthur a Clevenger, 
“Agency Law, Organization and Man- 


agement.” 


MADE FIRE MANAGER 
Wilson, Forster & 
eral agency of 


McCall, Inc., gen- 
Buffalo, announces the 
appointment of William J. Jenkins as 
manager of the fire insurance depart- 
ment. Mr. Jenkins has been in the 
insurance business since 1888, at which 
time he began with the firm of Worth- 
ington & Sill, of Buffalo. He is well 
known throughout the 


United States. 


CLEVER COLLECTION POINT 





H. Blair Cooke Co., of Collingdale, Pa., 
Send To Delinquents Pin As 
Reminder 





The Home believes that H. Blair 
Cooke Co., agents in Collingdale, Pa., 
have hit upon a clever idea in helping 
their collections. In fact, it goes right 
to the point. 

The agency sends a pin to its de- 


linquents, accompanying jit with this 
letter: 
Dear Sir: 

“Here is a pin. (A pin is stuck 


here.) 

“It’s not an ordinary pin, not the 
kind your wife pins her dress with or 
anything of that kind—it’s really a 
magic pin. 

“We are going to let you use it for 
a few minutes—and only a few min- 
utes, for it is imperative that we get 
it back. 

“It is going to serve a wonderful pur- 
pose. It is going to get a lot of mat- 
ters cleared up that have been pending 
for a long time. 

“The real reason for this pin, and 
the real thing you are to use it for, is 
to pin your check to the attached state- 
ment, and return it to us. 

“You can see that this pin will really 
do a lot of good for both of us.” 

Very sincerely, 
JOHN DOF. 

P. S.—Don’t forget to return the pin 

at once—others are waiting to use it. 





McKIAN WITH CHICAGO “J, OF C.” 
P. J. V. McKian, associate editor of 


the “Insurance Post” and one of the 
best known insurance journalists in 


Chicago, has resigned to become editor 
of the insurance department of the 
Chicago “Journal of Commerce.” For 
many years Mr. McKian was with the 


old “Argus” of Chicago and he was 
insurance editor for the “Herald and 
Examiner.” 








LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Baseett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, HN. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities .. 9,004,301.01 


Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 


Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 








Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


: THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 


eee 














Nea] Bassett, President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ... 


Net Surplus 


1,916,251.22 
945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance und 
and all other 
liabilities ..... 1,329,033.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 
Total  As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 











LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Auto Dealer’s Blanket 
Policy Inquiry 
ANSWERED BY AN 





EXPERT 





New Car Stolen, Recovered and Re- 
paired; Depreciation Claim Made; 
Attitude of Loss Department 





One of the leading agents writing au- 
tomobile insurance in Greater New 
York has presented the following case 
relative to the payment of insurance 
losses: 

“A local dealer has a new car which 
he is offering for sale. He has a fire 
and theft policy, blanket form D. One 
of his cars is stolen, and two weeks 
later ig recovered out of town. The 
car is brought back to the dealers’ 
service station, and the estimate of the 
necessary repairs has been agreed upon 
by the dealer and the insurance com- 
pany. The dealer, however, has put in 
his claim for 25% depreciation on the 
value of the car, claiming that this par- 
ticular car can no longer be sold as 
new, and must be sold as a used Car, 
and he will, therefore, lose consider- 
able money on this transaction.” 

The Eastern Underwriter has receiv- 
ed from a well-known automobile insur- 
ance home office expert this reply: 

The hypothetical case which you 
have mentioned is one which might de- 
velop various ramifications in an ad- 
justment. 

Under the Form D Dealer’s Blanket 
Policy the amount insured upon each 
article of new property covered shall 
not exceed that proportion of the total 
insurance under this policy upon new 
property which the cost to the assured 
of such article bears to the total cost 
to the assured of all new property cov- 
ered thereby. In this particular case, 
granting that the assured is carrying 
100% insurance to value, the new prop- 
erty could not be covered for an 
amount exceeding the actual cost to 
the assured plus transportation charges, 
any prospective profit or overhead 
charges being specifically eliminated. 
In addition to this the contract re- 
quires that any necessary repairs in 
case of partial loss and the furnish- 
ing of necessary parts be done by the 
assured at actual cost. 

In the case cited the two weeks’ use 
of this car by the thief would undoubt- 
edly cause a certain amount of depre- 
ciation over and above the actual re- 
pairing and replacing of damaged parts. 

There are two methods of adjust- 
ment, which occur to the writer, avail- 
able to the company in effecting a set- 
tlement. The company might first take 
advantage of the replacement clause 
under the policy subject to its limita- 
tions and pay the dealer the wholesale 
cost of the car, plus freight. After 
paying the dealer for the necessary re- 
pairs at cost, an opportunity would 
then be given the company to dispose 
of the machine which would practically 
be a new car on the open market, the 
company having the leeway in its sale 
of the dealer’s retail profit, which 
would average from 15% to 20%, de- 
pending upon the contract which the 
dealer has with the manufacturer. If 
the damage done to the car is not 
great, this would doubtless enable the 
company to effect a settlement with 
practically no cost to themselves. 

The other opportunity would be to 
compromise with the dealer as to an 
equitable amount of settlement, cover- 
ing in addition to the actual cost of 
the repairs to him, a figure of depre- 
ciation to which he would undoubtedly 
be entitled. Unless the damage to the 
car was severe this would not in my 
Mind amount to more than 10%. In 
case an equitable figure of depreciation 
could not be arrived at, undoubtedly 
the wisest method for the company 
would be an adoption of the first- 
hamed plan, 











ORGANIZED 
1853 





CASH CAPITAL 
$18,000,000 





OFF THE 


BEATEN TRACK 


Virtually every local fire insurance agent con- 


siders as his p 


rincipal opportunity for increasing 


his income, the obtaining of new lines of fire in- 
surance. Which is perhaps as it should be, for fire 


insurance rept 
ness available 


‘resents the major portion of busi- 
to the local producer. 


But in this concentration on fire lines, there is 
at the same time, a danger of disregarding en- 
lirely the opportunities offered by the so-called 
“side-lines”—rain, tourist baggage, parcel post, 
registered mail, riot and civil commotion and a 


host of others. 


The wise local agent will not lag in his efforts 


to increase his 


fire business but he will appreciate 


also that the development of “side-line” business 
holds forth much to him and he will accordingly 


follow up eve 


mium income. 


ry channel leading to larger pre- 








THE HOM 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YOR 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, 


Automobile (Complete cover in Combi- 


nation Policy), Earthquake. Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 


and Ocean), Parcel 


Post, Profits and Commissions, Rain, 


Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists Baggage, Use and Occu- 


pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH 


REPUTATION SERVICE 

















Liability Auto Rates 
Cut 6 P. C. on Average 


FIRE AND THEFT CHANGES FEW 








Large Savings for Assureds Expected 
Because of General Liability Redue- 
tion; All Changes Given 





Lifting of the veil entirely on the 
automobile insurance situation wag ac- 
complished on Monday of this week 
with distribution of the manuals of the 
National Conference and the National 
Bureau giving all rate changes. New 
liability, property damage and collision 
rates, effective January 1 for the entire 
country will bring a tremendous gav- 
ing to automobile owners for, on the 
average, the public liability rates are 
6% lower than last year, and in some 
districts they are decreased 20% from 
the 1923 schedule. 

In making the new rates. public, 
Jesse S, Phillips, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, said: 

“For the first time the insurance 
companies are able to base the rates 
for automobile accident insurance in 
each city on the actual accident expe- 
rience of automobiles in that partic- 
ular city. The new plan makes it pos- 
sible for each city to benefit directly 
from any effective safety work that it 
may have done. The greatest reduc- 
tions in rates are made in cities of 
medium size and in the rural districts 
of the South and the Far West, as 
these territories show the greatest re- 
duction in motor vehicle accidents in 
recent years. 

“The new schedule shows that the 
highest rates for public liability insur- 
ance must be paid by the automobile 
owners in New York City. The second 
highest rate applies to Buffalo, the 
third to Philadelphia, the fourth to Bos- 
ton, Jersey City and Cleveland; the 
fifth to Providence and St. Louis, the 
sixth to Chicago and Pittsburgh, and 
the seventh to Albany, Syracuse and 
Rochester, N. Y., and Youngstown, 
Ohio.” 

Commercial Car Rule Changes 

The National Bureau makes no an- 
nouncement of rate changes for com- 
mercial cars and it is understood there 
will be none for at least another year. 
On the other hand it was learned that 
there have been some amendments to 
the rules applying to commercial cars 
which will have effect on the premium 
income from this class. These changes 
include: 

Employers’ liability rule in so far ag 
it applies to commercial automobiles 
has been amended so that it limits the 
coverage to such assured as have no 
employes other than those engaged in 
operating and caring for automobiles. 

Automatic coverage rule hag been 
slightly changed providing for automa- 
tic coverage. 

More automobiles than operator’s 
rule has been changed so that cover- 
age is provided for the named opera- 
tpr’s substitute or successor. The cov- 
erage is further limited in that it re- 
quires a statement from the assured to 
the effect that he does not own more 
automobiles than those described in 
the policy, and that there will not be a 
greater number of persons operating 
such automobiles than those named in 
the endorsement without previous no- 
tice to the company and the payment 
of the proper additional premium, 

National Conference Report 

The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference manual shows for the 
Eastern Conference few rate changes 
for the coming year. The theft cover- 
age on commercial cars has been in- 
creased slightly, but otherwise modifi- 
cations in the fire and theft schedules 
are of minor importance. Manager 


Moore, in explaining the new rates, 
called particular attention to the fol- 
lowing changes: 
Fire and Theft 
(a) New definitions of Age Groups. 
(b) Modification and 


re-arrange- 
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ment of the “checkerboard” in the va- 
rious schedules; and the elimination of 
symbol “F” from this “checkerboard.” 

(c) Modification of the rates for 
theft coverage on commercial automo- 
biles. 

Collision and Property Damage 

(a) New definitions of Age Groups. 

(b) There have been no important 
changes in collision premiums for pas- 
senger automobiles. Attention ig di- 
rected, however, to the change in com- 
mercial car symbols. The old method 
of determining these symbols hag been 
abandoned and the final symbol for the 
complete car (after adding the body to 
the chassis) is shown in the “Commer- 
cial Automobile” division of the Sym- 
bol Section. 

(c) It has been found necessary to 
renumber the territorial schedules for 
collision and property damage and 
agents should familiarize themselves 
with the new number for the territorial 
schedule in which their business is 
written. 

(d) There have been certain 
sions in property damage premiums, 
and the former 8% restricted coverage 


and 20% restricted coverage proyisos 
have been abolished. 
(e) Please also note the modifica- 


tions in bumper requirements as shown 

on pages 64 to 67 of the manual. 
Please also note that a change in 

symbol always means a change in rate, 





SPRINKLERS IN ENGLAND 
British Insurance Man Says They Do 
Their Part in Controlling Tax. 
ation of Insurance 





J. W. Spiller, of Mather & Platt, Man- 
chester, discussed automatic sprinkler 
installations in a talk before one of the 
English insurance’ societies recently. 
He said in part: 

“Of the income tax we shall never 
be rid. It is an unpleasant necessity, 
but there is a certain and well-tried 
means of controlling the fire tax which 
is ready at our hand, and which—if it 
found the universal adoption it merits 
—would and must reduce the fire tax to 
quite unimportant dimensions. I mean, 
of course, automatic sprinkler protec- 
tion.” 

In his talk Mr. Spiller gave a com- 
plete description of the Grinnell sprink- 
ler. 
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ARBITRATION VACATED 

The Supseme Court of New York has 
denied the motion of the New Jersey 
Insurance Company to confirm the 
award given in its favor by two arbi- 
trators in the controversy with the 
Marine Office of America over a large 
amount of reinsurance. The award is 
vacated because the third arbitrator, 
F. H. Osborn, had resigned from the 
arbitration board before the award was 
granted. D. F. Cox and Albert Ullmann, 
following Mr. Osborn’s' withdrawal, 
gave the award to the New Jersey. 
The case now stands as before the ar- 
bitration. The Marine Office compa- 
nies are suing the New Jersey in the 
Federal Courts for the full amount at 
stake. 





WELLS PUBLISHES ARGUMENTS 


Insurance Commissioner Wells cf 
Minnesota has prepared and distributed 
a pamphlet setting forth his ideas fav- 
orable to the resolution he sponsored 
at the meeting here last month of the 
Insurance Commissioners’ Convention 
in which he seeks to have the commis- 
sioners step in and settle the Western 
Bureau - Union fight. Commissioner 
Wells is against the separation of 
mixed agencies and the payment of ex- 
cess commissions in excepted cities of 
the Middle-West. He also stated that 
he would urge Commissioner Dunham, 
of Connecticut, to call a meeting soon 
of the committee of commissioners ap- 
pointed to consider and act upon the 
Wells resolution. 


revi- 
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Fifty-Two Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
-  gervice, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $3,806,949 
Policyholders Surplus $1,514,962 
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Personal Liability 
For Fires in France 


TENANT ASSUMED RESPONSIBLE 








Difficult for Tenants to Furnish Proofs; 
Only Circumstances Beyond 
Control Absolve 





A feature of the French personal 
liability laws in connection with fire 
loss is that the burden of proof that 
the tenant ig not responsible for fire 
igs on tenant, The insurance depart- 
ment of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce recently secured a report on 
the scope and working of these laws 
and this report quotes the following 
sections of the law as governing: 

“The tenant is responsible for fires, 
unless he ig able to prove: That the 
fire was accidental or due to cir¢um- 
stances beyond hig control (force ma- 
jeure) or due to faulty construction of 
the building, or that the fire was com- 
municated, by a neighboring house.” 

“If there are several tenants in the 
building, they are all responsible for 


a fire breaking out therein, in propor- 
tion to the income which the landlord 
receives from each of them as rental 
for their respective premises, unless 
they prove that the fire commenced in 
a particular apartment; in that case 
the tenant in whose apartment the fire 
commenced is alone responsible. If 
certain tenants prove that the fire 
could not have commenced in their 
apartment, those producing such proof 
are relieved from responsibility for 
the damage caused.” 

It is difficult for tenants to furnish 
the necessary proofs to entitle them 
to exoneration under the above men- 
tioned articles. Ag a result, in most 
cases, the responsibility of tenants is 
complete, with the exception of cer- 
tain particular cases which will be con- 
sidered further on. The law of Jan- 
uary 5, 1883, has modified the former 
law in that each tenant ceased to be 
held responsible jointly, and is now 
held responsible individually only in 
proportion to the rental value of that 
part of the building which he occupies 
with regard to the surplus occupied by 
the other tenants, (Supreme Court 
decision of June 4, 1889; January 13, 
1892; and May 9, 1892). 

A tenant in whose apartment fire 
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WE HAVE FOR SALE 


FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

HOME INSURANCE CO. 

AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATWOOD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


WE WANT TO BUY 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY 
PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
NIAGARA INSURANCE COMPANY 

HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY 
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J. K. RICE, 


NEW YORK 





JR. & CO. 


36 Wall Street 


























Tourist Floater Risks 


Jewelry, Furs and Personal Effects covered 
against “ALL RISK” losses anywhere in 
the Wide World—Form broad and liberal. 


Particulars upon request. 


MARSH & MSLENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 








breaks out is fully responsible to the 
proprietor for the total of damages 
done to the building. This rigorous re- 
sponsibility nevertheless ought to be 
limited to the building of which the 
tenant occupies a part, and should not 
apply to neighboring houses, whether 
they belong to the same proprietor or 
not. Damage caused as a result of 
fire to these buildings is regulated by 
common law and should not be attrib- 
uted to the tenant except upon proof 
of the existence of a fault, negligence, 
or imprudence on his part in conform- 
ity with Article 1382 and those follow- 
ing of the Civil Code. 

A tenant is responsible for fire in 
the premises leased even if the fire 
was communicated by neighboring 
buildings, if these buildings are occu- 
pied by this tenant, and if these two 
buildings have been by his action join- 
ed as to form an indivisible whole. 
The law ig interpreted ag imposing re- 
sponsibility on a tenant for damages 
caused to the premises leased, by fire 
resulting or legally presumed to result 
from the action of the tenant, because 
of the use of the premises by the lat- 
ter. In fact when a tenant hag joined 
by successive leases contiguous prem- 
ises, from which use there results an 
indivisible whole, in case of fire he is 
responsible for damages occasioned to 
the whole, even if the origin of the 
fire is clearly established in one of 
the two buildings only. 

Presumption of fault is only applic- 
able to the tenant in case of fire. It 
could not apply in case of a gas explo- 
sion, which was not followed by fire. 
In that case only articles 1302 and 
1732 of the Civil Code, relative to the 
loss of anything for which one is re- 
sponsible, and _ responsibility of a 
tenant for damages and losses due to 
his fault during his occupancy of a 
building, respectively, are applicable. 
The tenant is not obliged immediately 
to make repairs which are not abso- 
lutely necessary for the conservation 
of the building; he may make such re- 
pairs upon the termination of the 
lease. 








New Home Officer 











JOHN C. EVANS 


John C. Evans has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Home of New 
York in its Southern Department effec- 
tive January 14. Mr. Evans started in 
the insurance business in Dallas, Tex., 
with the Texas Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation in 1908. In 1913 he joined the 
Fireman’s Fund, as special agent in 
East Texas. In 1915 he went with the 
Home as special agent in Texas. Since 
1918 he has been senior special agent 
in Texas under general agent D. D. 
McLarry. 
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Distinction Between 
Penna. Organizations 


—_—— 


PLACE FOR TWO IN BUSINESS 





Federation and Agents’ Association 
Justify Existence Because of Dif- 
ferent Types of Members 





Appearing in the latest issue of “The 
Pennsylvanian,” which has recently 
doubled its size and which is the offi- 
cial publication of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents, is an 
article explaining the difference be- 
tween the agents’ association and the 
State Federation, and justifying the 
existence of both. It will be recalled 
that whereas most states in the east 
have had agents’ associations for sev- 
eral years the principal state insurance 
organization in Pennsylvania until last 
year was the Federation. 

The Local Agents’ Association, after 
being dormant for sometime was suc- 
cessfully rejuvenated last year and is 
now functioning with a large and ag- 
gressive membership. Some criticism 
was directed toward the organization, 
assertions being made that the aims 
and work of the two bodies overlapped 
and that there was little need for a 
second organization. This error the 
Pennsylvania Association aims to cor- 
rect in the following description of the 
true purposes and scope of the Associa- 
tion and the Federation: 

“The question has arisen a number of 
times during the past several months 
as to the difference between the Penn- 
sylvania Association and the Federa- 
tion, and it is to clarify the situation 
among a small number, that an attempt 
will be made to convince the average 
reader that there is a difference, that 
the objects of these two associations 
are in many respects entirely different. 


For instance, those who are eligible for: 


membership in the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents are local 
agents. Companies, company officials 
or managers, either local or branch, so- 
called general agents, special agents, 
brokers and part-timers, all such are 
not eligible for membership in the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents, whether representing stock 
companies or not. The reason why 
companies and their officials are ex- 
cluded from membership is obvious, 
and the broker is not acceptable as a 
member for the fact that he usually 
places his insurance where he can Se- 
cure the largest commission. He us- 
ually represents the insured only in 
the transaction and as a matter of fact, 
cannot be depended upon to give the 
company equal representation, where- 
as the local agent represents one or 
more companies in his own office di- 
rect through the company, and does 
not broker lines except those that his 
‘own company cannot handle and these 
‘surplus lines are usually placed through 
some other local agent in the territory. 
“The Federation, as is understood, is 
composed more or less of companies, 
company Managers, general agents, 
special agents, office employes, mutu- 
als, reciprocals, finance organizations, 
building and loan associations, and, in 
fact, one does not have to be engaged 
in the insurance business to be includ- 
ed in its membership. The agents of 
stock companies at times feel some- 
what embarrassed in that mutuals and 
reciprocals are included in the mem- 
bership of the Federation. * * * 
“Again, the function of the Federa- 
tion may not only be properly directed 
to legislation, but to the qualifications 
of the agents. It is necessary to have 
some experienced insurance organiza- 
tion examine applicants, who expect to 
engage in the sale of insurance and it 
is right and proper that these appli- 
cants should undergo a thorough train- 
ing, and. before they are granted a li- 
eénee by the Insurance Department it 


Landmarks 


—conspicuous marks varying in character, 
reminiscent of an age or generation, which 
define a boundary, or early civic improve- 
ment—or the abode of a pioneer—interest- 
ing to the stranger and edifying to posterity 
—but always an object of identification 


and direction. 

Like a landmark, hallowed by time 
and dignified by a century and a 
quarter of dependable service, Nor- 
wich Union has been a directing sign 
to Agents, prospects and clients. 
Today it reflects the prestige which 
years of constructive endeavor lend. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 








Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


: Incorporated 1806 





Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
E. B. Thistle, Vice-Pres, & Secretary 
H, P. Jackson, Vice-President 





Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 























is proper that a local board of exam- 
iners capable of passing on the quali- 
fications of the applicant should be 
consulted before a license is granted. 
. “In view of the above, the local agent 
feels that there are and always will be 
organizations of companies, because it 
is only through organization that they 
can take up through their committees 
with the legislature, bills that may 
prove detrimental tod their business. 
While every company admitted to do 
business in each state does pay for pro- 
tection by way of taxes, etc., they have, 
nevertheless, to be always on the look- 
out for their own protection. 

“On the other hand there must and 
always will be a local agents’ organiza- 
tion to look after the interest of the 
local agent, so that he will have pro- 
tection should some company or com- 
panies try to undermine the business 
which he hag taken the necessary pains 
to build up. In fact, the local agent in 
Pennsylvania and other states must, if 
they care anything for their business, 
protect themselves through their own 
organizations. This being so, there is 
a reason for a company organization, 
and there is a reason for an agents’ 
organization, working together for the 
good of the business.” 





N. E. EXCHANGE MEETS 





Wm. Levis Elected President; Addi- 
tional Territory Brought Under 
The Rating Department 





William Levis, special agent of the 
Fire Association, was elected president 
Saturday of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange at the annual meeting. 
H. J. Hill was elected second vice- 
president, and T. F. Buchanan, J. H. 
Campbell and C. W. Elwell members 
of the executive committee. G. H. 
Allen continues as first vice-president; 
and J. F. Gough as chairman of the 
executive committee. Last year open- 
ed with an active membership of 238. 
Nineteen members resigned, forty-two 
new members were elected and two 
died. 

The executive committee reported 
that during the year additional terri- 
tory had been brought under the ex- 
change rating department, and also the 
central stamping office in Rhode Is- 
land, so that now the entire state out- 
side the city of Providence is rated by 
the exchange rating department and 
stamped by the stamping office at Paw- 
tucket. Progress is being made toward 
economy and efficiency by centralizing 
the stamping of daily reports in Massa- 
chusetts and the local stamping office 
at Newburyport has been discontinued, 
the stamping office at Boston now sup- 
ervising that territory. 





L. M. IRVING RETIRES 


William L. King, member of the firm 
of Irving & King, a fire insurance firm 
in Malone, N. Y., has purchased the 
interests of L. M. Irving, his senior 
partner, who will retire. Mr. Irving 
has been continuously engaged in the 
fire insurance business for more than 
thirteen years, having purchased the 
F. S. Channell agency in August, 1910, 
and conducted the business individually 
until a year ago when the firm of 
Irving & King, now dissolved, was 
formed. 





ADDRESSED BY SIGISON 
’ The regular meeting of the Security 
Insurance Club was held _ recently. 
E. H. Sigison, manager of the Buffalo 
Association of Fire Underwriters, and 
an honorary member of the club, spoke 
on electrical fire hazards. Mr. Sig- 
ison’s talk was most instructive and 
entertaining and was thoroughly enjoy- 
ed by the club. Several new members 
were taken in and interesting plans for 
future activities were discussed. 





The Narrashaun Realty Company has 
been incorporated in Orangeburg, N. 
Y., with a capital of $5,000 to do an in- 
surance and realty business, 
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Shallcross On The 
Foreign Companies 


WAR 





NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR 





No Agreement Among Them to Upset 
Bureau-Union Conference; Why He 
Introduced Resolution 





Cecil F. Shallcross, United States 
Manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, in discussing at the Astor this 
week before insurance commissioners 
the abrogation of the Union-Bureau Con- 
ference agreement took up the allega- 
tions made against the foreign compa- 
nies by representatives of the Western 
Insurance Bureau and explained the po- 
sition of those companies in this coun- 
try regarding good practices, fair play, 
and the present situation in the com- 
pany organizations. His talk follows: 

“The spokesman at the morning ses- 
sion made a statement regarding the 
genesis of the movement to abrogate 
the Conference Agreement at Montreal 
and as his statements indicate a mis- 
understanding of the facts might I have 
the opportunity of stating for the rec- 
ord exactly what those facts were?” 

(Permission being given Mr. Shall- 
cross by the Chairman, he continued): 

“At that meeting, Mr. Chairman, the 
Governing Committee of the Union 
stated its feeling that as at present op- 
erated the Conference Agreement was 
not conducive to the best interests of 
either the Union or the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau for the following reasons 
among others: 

“Because the legislation of the Union 
was subject to veto by the Bureau, thus 
defeating the work of the majority by 
the vote of a small minority. 

‘Because a differential in commissions 
in any organization or in either of two 
working in close agreement was not 
conducive to morale and destroyed con- 
fidence in each other. 

“With these views in mind, the Gov- 
erning Committee urged the members of 
the Union to consider carefully any pro- 
posed legislation and not to adopt new 
requirements unless prepared to en- 
force same without the concurrence and 
support of the Bureau. 

“IT had been associated with under- 
writing in Union territory for a little 
over four years at that time. I had 
never travelled in Union territory with- 
out learning from members of the 
Union that the agreement between the 
Bureau and the Union had become un- 
workable. Several reasons were as- 
signed but primarily the fact that the 
Bureau was initiating no reforms and 
notwithstanding that it was a minority 
in the ratio of 25 against 75 of the 
Union, it was in a position to veto and 
did veto recommendations and legisla- 
tion proposed by the Union. At the 
Union meeting in Montreal several men 
spoke to me regarding the position as it 
then stood and made the statement that 
if the agreement were not abrogated at 
the Montreal meeting it must collapse 
soon thereafter. 

Foreign Companies Not Responsible 

“The statement has been made, not 
only I think on the floor at this Confer- 
ence, but in much newspaper advertis- 
ing that the foreign companies were re- 
sponsible for the abrogation of the Con- 
ference Agreement. My answer to that, 
.Mr. Chairman, is an unqualified nega- 
tive. It is true that I happen to be the 
member of the Union who offered the 
resolution at Montreal, but that was 
only a circumstance. There has been 
no conference whatever between myself 
and other foreign company managers 
although it is true that several Ameri- 
can company representatives conferred 
with me regarding the conditions that 
had arisen and finally, after the sugges- 
tion was made to me that I put the 
views then current in the lobbies of the 
hotels into writing, I did so and subse- 
quently offered the resolution. 

“There were 121 companies repre- 
sented at the Union meeting and so 


s.rong was the sentiment in favor ot 
avrogation of the Conterence Agreement 
that veither during the discussion Ot the 
resoiluuon oOlmered nor at the time of 
voung tnereon was a singie negative 
voice heard against either the resolu- 
uou Or any word 1n it or against 11s 
auoption. Reterence was made this 
luuoruing to the Lact that the resoluuon 
waS Ouered aS Mandatory. it was 
pointed out to me that that was the 
vesl Lng LO dO as a Mandatory resoiu- 
uon requred a 9YU% vote and that it 
would ve much better it a matter of 
Such importance were put through in 
tual tasim0n rather than by a bare ma- 
jury. ‘she tact that it happened to be 
aiyseil, Mr. Chairman, who ouered this 
lesuiullon Was seized upon by the bu- 
leau Companies, (1 am told by tieldmen 
wud representatives of My companies in 
Lue West) as ammunition with which to 
ury and create a Cleavage in the ranks 
o1 the Union. I do not wish to be ot- 
ieusive but the bureau companies, trom 
their standpoint, did very well in seiz- 
ing upon anything which they could use 
wueinmer legitimately or not. I am told 
that a Wisconsin company, in following 
up this line of thought, has made the 
Stalement that the total premiums of 
tne Union companies in Union territory 
Were $140,000,000; that tue domestic 
companies wrote $100,000,000 and the 
foreign companies wrote $40,000,000; 
thereiore the percentage of the foreign 
companies’ business was 40%. Weil, 
Mr. Chairman, it was the ‘real stuff’ and 
not that kind of thing that made Mil- 
waukee famous. 

The “Most Favored Nation” Clause 

“My triend, Mr. Sheldon, said this 
morning that the action taken was un- 
American. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
z4 years in this country; I have been 
lb years an American citizen; but I may 
not be competent to debate with the 
representative of the Bureau companies 
what real Americanism is. However, he 
reierred to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and I might remind him that 
it was drawn up by Englishmen as a 
protest against the un-American ideas 
o. the person of Hanoverian descent who 
happened to be on the throne of Eng- 
land at the time and it was very strong- 
ly supported by the very best sentiment 
over there. I might also mention that 
admittedly the best history of the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth was written by the 
late Lord Bryce, and the most perfect 
stage adaptation of the life and spirit of 
that great American, Abraham Lincoln, 
was written by an Eglishman, Drink- 
water, who, by the way, was once in the 
employ ot the London oflice of the North 
British & Mercantile Insurance Co. On 
the question of the un-Americanism of 
the Union’s insistence that the same 
grade of compensation be paid to all 
agents no matter what companies are 
represented in an agency, might I read 
to you, Mr. Chairman, the following 
clause from the treaty which was nego- 
tiated in 1911 between the United States 
and the Empire of Japan. It is com- 
monly called the Most Favored Nation 
Clause and it reads as follows: 

“Except as otherwise expressly pro- 
vided in this Treaty, the High Contract- 
ing Parties agree that, in all that con- 
cerns commerce and navigation, any 
privilege, favor or immunity which 
either Contracting Party has actually 
granted, or may hereafter grant, to the 
citizens or subjects of any other State 
shall be extended to the citizens or sub- 
jects of the other Contracting Party gra- 
tuitously, if the concession in favor of 
that other State shall have been gra- 
tuitous, and on the same or equivalent 

(Continued on page 21) 





STATEMENT OF THE HOME 





New York Company Closed Year With 
Assets of $82,454,768 and Sur- 
plus of $16,483,287 





The financial statement of the Home 
of New York shows total assets of 
$82,454,768 and surplus of $16,483,287. 
The surplus as regards policyholders 
amounts to $34,483,287, 





There are All Kinds of 
Buyers 


y= there are all kinds of buyers. There’s 
the cocksure buyer who knows it all, the 
overbearing type. There’s the flighty fellow 


who agrees with you in everything as if you had him 
at the pistol point. You leave his office with his promise 
to “think it over”. In an hour he ’phones you a brisk, 
positive “No!” (He can always muster courage over 
the telephone). And _ you'll recognize, too, the 
suspicious buyer who can’t be hurried, who is over- 
cautious, who will argue and argue till the cows come 
home, and then decide to “stand pat” for another year. 


You’ve met these and other types many times. You 
know them well. /f you were to develop specialty class 
lines for immediate as well as future profit you could 
hardly fail to meet these buyers’ requwements. Take 
Riot and Civil Commotion Insurance as an example. 
livery buyer of fire insurance is a prospect. The stand- 
ard fire policy states that: “This Company shall not be 
liable for loss or damage caused directly or indirectly 
by invasion, insurrection, riot, civil war or commo- 
tion: * * * * or by explosion * * * * unless fire en- 
sue, and, in that event, for loss or damage by fire only.” 


These are specific hazards beyond the scope of a fire 
policy. Your client must be protected under a separate 
policy. The rates are low—unless a strike is imminent, 
when the rates are trebled. The cover is broad. The 
risk is considerable. Now study your man and his 
needs. Offer him complete protection through one or 
more of the class lines here listed. True, there are all 
kinds of buyers—and there are also all kinds of 


insurance. 
Fire Postal 
Automobile Profits 
Tornado Transportation 
Sprinkler Leakage Commissions 


Explosion Strike, Riot and 





Use and Occupancy Civil Commotion 





TA 


Insurance Co. 
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Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
42nd Street at Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Western Department 


Southern Department 
CHICAGO 


Pacific Coast Department 
NEW ORLEANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 





THE COMPANY WITH THE “L & L & G” SERVICE 
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| "4. 7a! 


who'll make it 5.002” 





“IT will!’ says the indifferent insurance man. 


Our $4.75 per capita fire loss-though nearly 
seven times that of Great Britain, our nearest 


‘6 bs ’ bs 
competitor —continues to grow each year. 


“They also serve (to increase fire loss) who 
only stand and wait (for others to instill Fire 


Prevention ideas in the minds of the general 





public).” 
The American 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

Western Dept. Home Office 


ROCKFORD, ILL. NEWARK, N. J. 
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Report on How Unification of Insurance 
Interests Has Been Working 
For Year 





The General Engineering & Manage- 
ment Corporation, of New York, super- 
wises the operations of the many A. E, 
Fitkin & Co. public utility properties, 
comprising some of the largest concerns 
in the country. The corporation some 
time ago unified its insurance interests 
and a discussion of insurance, as it af- 
fects the General Engineering & Man- 
agement Corporation, has just been pub 
lished in the “General Engineering 
News,” which the corporation publishes 
month'y, 

The past year has been a remarkable 
one in the progress regarding insur- 
ance of all kinds on the properties op- 
erated by the General Engineering and 
Management Corporation. To realize 
this one must go back to the days in 
which the insurance covering our vari- 
ous properties was handled by differenti 
brokers and directly by the local plantz. 
In that period it was not possible to 
readily secure information regarding 
any insurance which might be carried. 
If a fire occurred at one of our plants 
everyone was on edge wondering if the 
proper amount of insurance was Ccar- 
ried or were we insured at all. More 
often considerable time was lost in se- 
curing a prompt settlement through 
some distant agent which was due to 
the lack of a Central Insurance Bureau. 


Unified Operation 

Because of the big part insurance 
plays in the operation and maintenance 
of a public utility and with a view to 
overcoming these obstacles, it was de- 
cided a short time ago to centralize the 
supervision of insurance. As this pro- 
tection ig very vital to the consumers, 
the operators and the various bankiny; 
interests, which are all allied in the 
public utility business, centralization of 
control in insurance matters is most 
essential. We have closed the year 
1923, therefore, as the first complete 
twelve-month period that insurance for 
all properties has been handled under 
this unified system and the results l- 
ready shown amply justify the wisdom 
of establishing such a department. 

Today all fire insurance carried cov- 
ering all of our properties is under a 
schedule policy with one of the largest 
insurance companies in the country 
and our central insurance bureau igs in 
direct touch with their main office at 
all times. In case of a loss prompt set- 
tlement can be made and service giv- 
en. Of course, the volume of this 
business demands the service we get. 
This present policy which expires on 
January 2 has enabled us to save thon- 
sands of dollars. In one case in par- 
ticular we were enabled to save hun- 
dreds of dollars just by having a thor- 
ough inspection made of a plant where- 
by certain conditions were found which 
were in existence for approximately 2 
year and a half which meant thar this 
plant should have been rated at a con- 
siderable lower figure than did exist. 
It is natural that this service cannot 
be given by a local agent who is only 
carrying the insurance of the com- 
pany’s plant in that community. 
Looks For Big Reduction in its Fire 

Premiums 

As a forecast for the present fire in- 
surance premiums for the year 1924 
we feel confident in saying that they 
can be reduced by at least 40% of the 
present rates. This does not mean 
without. spending some money for im- 
provements but the return itself will 
be far greater than the amount spent 
especially if saved over a term of 
years, 

It is very fortunate that the parent 
companies decided to carry Workmen’s 
Compensation and Public Liability in- 
surance for their various subsidiary 


or two deaths. It would be surprising 
to know the amount of money that the 
insurance company has paid out in the 
settlement of these claims as against 
actual premiums paid to date. With- 
out. question it is a splendid invest- 
ment. 

There are many benefits to be de- 
rived in the handling of our insurance 
under the present manner. It is al- 
ways well to remember that there are 
some things which should be checked 
carefully. The principal ones are as 
follows: 

Are you insured? 

Is the coverage sufficient? 

Are we getting service required? 

And the economy under the pres- 

ent system. 

Speaking of economy, after all is 
said and done, the insurance depart- 
ment can truthfully say that thousands 
of dollars have been saved in the past 
12 months. Further, over $6,000 ac- 
tual cash has been returned in adjust- 
ments made during this period. 

More Schedules Placed 

Automobile, Boiler and Tornado in- 
surance came jn for their share of im- 
provement during the past year. Very 
promising results have been made and 
while two of these groups have just 
recently been included under schedule 
policies, a remarkable showing has 
been and will continue to be made. 

It might not be out of place to men- 
tion here the increased Group Life in- 
surance policy which our company car- 
ries for its various employees, and 
from the many letters of appreciation 
which have been received it is without 
doubt one of the finest things which 
our company hag done for all of us. 





COX SUCCEEDS ELDERT 
As President of Board of Underwriters 
of New York; Many Praise Fine 
Work of Mr. Eldert 





A routine annual meeting of the 
Board of Underwriters of New York on 
Thursday last week which promised be- 
forehand to hold little of interest, took 
a rather dramatic turn when President 
Cornelius Eldert, also president of the 
Atlantic Mutual, refused to accept re- 
election on the ground that he had 
been honored sufficiently by repeated 
re-elections ag treasurer and then 
president. Mr. Eldert became a mem- 
ber of the Board of Underwriters in 
1897, long before the amalgamation 
with the National Board of Marine Un- 
derwriters. He became treasurer in 
1905 and held that position until 1918 
when he succeeded to the presidency. 

Upon the announcement of Mr. EI- 
dert’s retirement several members of 
the Board spoke feelingly of their af- 
fection for Mr. Eldert and sincerely re- 
gretted his refusal to continue further 
in office. George B. Ogden, of Chubb 
& Son, who has known Mr. Eldert for 
many years, made a ghort address in 
which he described the fine work done 
by Mr. Eldert on behalf of marine in- 
surance and in which he inserted many 
fine complimentary remarks concern- 
ing the president of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual. Mr. Eldert was elected a director 
for three years. 

Douglas F. Cox, president of Apple- 
ton & Cox, was elected president in 
Mr. Eldert’s place. Nearly thirty com- 
panies were represented at the meet- 
ing. Most of the business dealt with 
reports of standing committees. H. 
Bird, of Talbot, Bird & Co., and Henry 
H. Reed, of Platt, Fuller & Co., were 
re-elected vice-president and secretary, 
respectively. Frank H. Cauty was 
elected treasurer to fill the position left 
vacant by the death of Walter D. Des- 
pard, 

A committee will be appointed this 
week to draft suitable resolutions to 
express its appreciation of the long and 
valuable services of Mr. Hidert. 
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BROOKLYN BROKERS MEET 





Over 350 Attend; Colonel Stoddard and 
Several Others Speak; Inter. 
est Runs High 


Over 350 brokers last night attended 
the annual dinner meeting of the 
Brooklyn Brokers Insurance Associa- 
tion, at the Hotel Bossert. Last year 
over 500 brokers came but the banquet 
hall was so crowded that this year it 
was decided to restrict the attendance. 
As a result many applications for din- 
ner tickets had to be turned down. 
President John J. Canning was _ toast- 
master, while Supt. Stoddard of New 
York was the principal speaker. Sup- 
reme Court Justice Carswell and Wil- 
liam D. Cunningham, Kingston, N. Y., 
a former judge, also spoke. At the 
time this edition went to press it was 
not known whether James J. Hoey, 
prominent New York agent, would 
speak or not because his time is large- 
ly taken up with work on the Home 
Rule Committee of the Democratic 
party which is trying to put through 
at Albany the home rule bill for 
cities. A full account of the meeting 
will appear in next week’s issue of The 
Kastern Underwriter, 
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Latest From Col. Canaiciatiaas 


An insurance manager was given a 
. ticket to hear a popular lecturer, but 
questioned the motive of the giver, for 
the ticket read: “Lecture on Cranks. 
Admit One.” 
s s s 
A bachelor agent says: “The rea- 
son for the difficulty in understanding 
women is, they have an ingenuous aver- 
sion to making themselves plain. 
co * * 


It is said of Madame Rololand that 
her faculty of attention and interested 
listening made more friends than any- 
thing this gifted woman said. 

s . » 

To be a judicious listener is an 
achievement, though often a test of pa- 
tience. 

s * s 

Time may be money, but it doesn’t 
add to the conscious opulence of one 
who thinks he hasn’t a moment which 
he can call his own, 

o * * 

It is better even to think of good 
New Year resolutions than not to con- 
sider them at all, 

s * 8 

The insurance agent who is sorry 
that he is in the business is not likely 
to be alone in his regret. 

e * * 

Better is the young agent who seek- 
eth instruction, than he who will no 
more be admonished. 

* *« ®@ 

“My boss says,” said the office boy, 
“that he has had a busy day and feels 
too tired to talk insurance.” 

Insurance Man—‘Please go _ right 
back and tell him that he won’t have 
to talk—not a word.” 

* * @ 

Much that is called discussion is just 
disputation and much that is called ar- 
gument is mere assertion. 








SHALLCROSS ASTOR TALK 
(Continued from page 18) 
conditions, if the concession shall have 
been conditional.” 

“Put in common language and expres- 
sion that means, Mr. Chairman, that ,if, 
for example, Japan shall impose a duty 
of 15% upon British manufactured cot- 
ton goods going into Japan it may not 
impose any higher duty on manufactur- 
ed American cotton goods going into 
Japan. In other words it requires that 
Japan shall not discriminate unfairly as 
between us and any other nation it 
trades with and if that is not the prin- 
ciple which the Union adopts in its in- 
sistence upon the same commission be- 
ing paid by all companies in an agency 
then I do not know what the United 
States stands for in its treaties with 
foreign countries. 

“The statement was made this morn- 
ing that a large proportion of all the 
foreign companies belong to the Union. 
That is quite true. The reason they be- 
long to the Union is that the foreign 
companies, as has been said here this 
afternoon, (by Mr. Hughs, Southern 
Manager of the Insurance Company of 
North America and by Mr. Thomas, 
Western Manager of the Aetna) stand 
for good practices and fair play and 
that when all, or almost all, of them 
entered the United States there was no 
other body, certainly not the Bureau, in 
existence in the Middle West which 
stood for good practics, fair play and 
limitation of acquisition cost, and this 
is why they joined the Union. 

“Mr. Chairman, the hour is growing 
late and I will-not detain you any more. 
I only want to thank you for the op- 
portunity of explaining what is the fact, 
that I merely happened to be the mouth- 
piece of a sentiment which had become 
an overwhelming sentiment in the 
Union against continuing the Conference 
Agreement and I make this statement 
because all statements to the contrary 
and all statements to the effect that this 
was a movement of the foreign compa- 
nies are merely, if I may say so, a 
smoke-screen laid down for the purpose 
of obscuring the real facts.” 


Some agents locate and pre-empt in- 
surance in paying yield, some are mere- 
ly prospectors. 

ae * 


An insurance man calling on a manu- 
facturing firm was closeted with the 
senior partner in his private office for 
some time. When through, the junior 
partner asked the senior, “What was 
the burden of your caller’s talk?” “The 
whole of it,” was the caustic reply. 





NEW UNITED STATES MANAGER 
The Nordisk Reinsurance Co., Ltd., 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, has appointed 
John H. Kirker as United States man- 
ager, succeeding Paul E. Rasor. Mr. 
Kirker for ten years was an examiner 
in the New York insurance department 
and for the past three years has been 
ussociated with Mr. Rasor. Mr. Rasor 
continues as United States manager for 
the three Russian reinsurance compa- 
nies, the Moscow Fire, the Russian Re- 
insurance and the First Russian. 





L. W. Carle, Ine., are conducting an 
insurance and realty business in New 
York City with a capital of $10,000. 


P. W. CLARK PROMOTED 

Percy W. Clark, who has been gen- 
eral agent of the Alliance of Philadel- 
phia, running mate of the Insurance 
Company of North America, was elect- 
ed assistant secretary of that company 
on Wednesday of this week. Mr. Clark 
will give his entire attention to mat- 
ters concerning the Alliance. He was 
one of the most popular New York 
State fieldmen, having for many years 


travelled that territory before being 
taken to the home office and made 
general agent. 





LUNCH TO McCOOEY 

John H. McCooey, Democratic chief- 
tain of Brooklyn, left this week for 
Florida and on Wednesday at thé Bank- 
ers Club he was guest at a luncheon 
given in his honor by Sumner Ballard. 
Gathered to meet Mr. McCooey were a 
number of leading insurance execu- 
tives, insurance department represen- 
tatives, some of the best known public 


men of the city and other prominent 
men. 








C. F. Sturhahn, of the Rossia group, 
left for Florida at the end of this week. 





WILKES-BARRE OFFICES MERGE 

The insurance agencies of W. N. 
Multer & Son and Lucius K. Eldridge, 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., have been con- 
solidated. In recent months the Mul- 
ter & Son agency has absorbed several 
local agencies. The consolidated agen- 
cies will move to new offices in the 
Coal Exchange Building. 





F. C. STURTEVANT A VISITOR 

Frank C, Sturtevant, manager of the 
Central Adjustment Bureau of Pitts- 
burgh, was a visitor in New York City 
this week returning from New Eng- 
land where he went to attend the fun- 
eral of one of his relatives, 


Sumner Ballard leaves for Florida 
tomorrow. 
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Insurance Employment 
Situation in New York 


HOW PEOPLE ARE SELECTED 





Facts Furnished By G. L. Stone 
K. N. Wehinger, of Position 
Securing Bureau 


and 


The Position Securing Bureau, a cer 
tral insurance employment bureau, was 
established about one year and four 
months ago by G. L. Stone and K, M 
Wehinger, then employment managers of 
w) of the world’s largest bonding and 
insurance organisations, It has been suc 
cessful in supplying companies, agents and 
brokers with male and female employes 
for all classes of work from juniors to 
executives at salaries ranging from that 
of a beginner to $15,000 a year. The man- 
agers of this bureau are undoubtedly in 
a good position, because of their long ex 
perience and their constant association 
with thousands of employes. to speak 
authentically on the subject of insuranec 
employment. The following facts were 
obtained from them by a representative 
of The Eastern Underwriter: 

The insurance and bonding business, 
which every insurance man knows is 
one of the most technical in existence, 
has many employment problems. The 
difficulties include getting the right 
employe for each position, the deter 
mination of salaries, training, promo- 
tion, retention of misfits, dishonesty, 
the inexperienced employe or beg:in- 
ner, the female problem and the con- 
tinual changing of jobs. 

The biggest difficulty is that of get- 
ting the right man or woman for each 
position. This difficulty may he sub- 
divided into the source from which he 
shall be obtained and the manner in 
which he shall be selected. The de- 
sirable employe, if he is employed, will 
not, if he is wise, answer a blind ad- 
vertisement, and if unemployed does 
not like to peddle his services along 
the street. . Before the organization of 
this bureau it was frequently the cus- 
tom to steal an employe from another 
office when one was needed. The lat- 
ter practice, however, is not always 
the best method. If the stealing proc- 
ess were not used the employer usually 
had several “job hunters” on his trail 
from which he would select the one 
he considered the best, and in each 
case the engaging of an employe re- 
quired much of an executive’s valuable 
time. 

The selection of an employe is most 
important in the successful operation 
of an office, but many employing exec- 
utives still use the “hit or miss” method 
of employment. The question arises 
as to how employes are selected. 
They are generally chosen because of 
their appearance, personality, talking 
ability, education or experience. But 
appearance does not indicate inherent 
ability; personality does not guarantee 
the able performance of tasks; good 
talkers are not always good doers; 
education ig never a criterion of one’s 
capacity; nor does a person’s experi- 
ence necessarily qualify him for an em- 
ployer’s needs. It is the exact com- 
bination of qualifications that counts. 
Specific positions call for specifically 
grouped qualification in the workers. 
Executives are responsible for produc- 
ing results with their organizations 
and cannot be expected to be experts 
in their own field and employment spe- 
cialists as well. They need the serv- 
ices of someone who has the time to 
interview those seeking employment, to 
measure the mental capacity of avail- 
able candidates, gauge the combination 
of active faculties and send them one 
or more capable applicants from which 
to choose the employe needed. The 
usual employment agency is unable to 
do this satisfactorily because of the 
lack of experience of its personnel in 
the insurance business, 

The Salary Question 

The salary question is 

handled unwisely 


sometimes 
and when this is 


true it always acts as a boomerang to 
the employer. Some employers try to 
get employes as cheaply as_ possible, 
but such practice is false economy. 
Buying the services of a human being 
is much different from buying equip- 
ment or supplies in which no element 
of the psychology of the purchased ar- 
ticle is involved. Unless an employe 
receives what he considers a reason- 
able wage, he is going to change his 
job again at the first opportunity which 
offers. The policy of attempting to 
engage new employes at a figure be- 
low that which they have been receiv- 
ing is one which openly invites dis- 
satisfaction and soldiering unless it is 
supplemented by the policy of giving 
a quick initial increase upon demon- 
stration of competency. If an employ- 
er insists on keeping employes in a 
dissatisfied frame of mind by paying 
them a few dollars less than they want, 
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he gets at the most only 50% of their 
effort. For the additional other few 
dollars he gets the other 50%. Labor 
turnover is so costly that employers 
should make every possible effort io 
keep their organizations intact. The 
actual cost to the employer when a 
turnover is made ranges from $100 to 
$600. These figures include the cost of 
training a new employe into the meth- 
ods of the new company and other inci- 
dentals of a routine nature. 
Need For Broad Training 


Many employers lose sight of the 
necessity for proper training. They 


generally assign an employe to one job 
without training him for the one next 
higher up. The insurance business re- 
quires so much training that our pres- 


ent system of insurance education is 
wholly inadequate. It is alarming to 
observe how little knowledge the av- 


erage employe has about the insurance 
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business except that which pertains to 
bis immediate job. And it is not to be 
forgotten that the more an employe 
knows about the full purpose and the 
entire process of the business in which 
he is engaged, the more interesting his 
own particular duties are to him, the 
more ambition he has to progress in 
that business, and the less desire he 
has to change to some other kind of 
position. It is, moreover, startling to 
observe the inferior quality of the let- 
ters which are dictated by most insur- 
ance employes. The world at large 
sees the company, agent or broker 
largely through the letters they receive 
from employes in those offices, but the 
impression made on the recipient is not 
always as good as one would like to 
have it. Every letter written by an 
employe hag either a good or a poor 
sales effect on the recipient of the let- 
ter. This letter writing weakness, 
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however, is not confined to the insur- 
ance business but is prevalent in every 
other industry. It is, however, some- 
thing which could be remedied by in- 
telligent and consistent training of em- 
ployes. 

Lack of promotion in both position 
and salary seems to be the reason for 
most of the resignations of employes. 
The exact amount of salary does not 
always count as much toward keeping 
an employe contented as the act of giv- 
ing promotion and salary increases 
without the solicitation of the employe. 
Three voluntary increases of two dol- 
lars a week to the average employe 
will mean more to him than a single 
one of ten dollars when it is neces- 
sary for him to request the latter or if 
he has to wait too long for it. In the 
long run, too, the total amount spent 
for salaries is less on a policy of fre- 
quent small increases. Some employ- 
ers require a year to determine the 
value of an employe’s services and 
with many companies it has become 
customary to expect a new employe to 
wait for that length of time before a 
salary increase is granted. This is 
held to be too long. Frequent salary 
increases, even though they may be 
small, are vitally necessary in the stab- 
ilization of an organization. Many em- 
ployers lose sight completely of the 
psychological effect of a policy of this 
kind. It constitutes a practical invest- 
ment which brings very heavy returns. 

The number of misfits who are re- 
tained by employers because of length 
of service or for sentimental reasons 
is legion. The salaries paid to these 
employes keep up the expense ratio 
and frequently make it impossible to 
spend money in other ways in which 
it should be spent. It is an injustice 
to such employes to keep them on the 
job because they will never advance in 
the positions they hold. It is also an 
injustice to other employes who, if 
they held these positions might ad- 
vance in them. Such a practice also 
affects other employes who work with 
the pensioners since inefficiency 
spreads like a contagious disease. 

Bookkeeper Succeeds Outside 

In many insurance offices there is 
always much human material which is 
being utilized on routine jobs which 
could be used to much more profitable 
advantage in the production of busi- 
ness where it is badly needed. Re- 
cently a bookkeeper who after a num- 
ber of years had reached the salary of 
$30 a week, was put on the outside as 
a producer on the same salary to pre- 
vent discouragement. The company 
paid the young man $28,000 in commis- 
sions during his first year. One could 
not reasonably expect every convertel 
salesman to earn that amount the first 
vear, but it takes but very few poli- 
cies in any line of insurance to equal 
the amount of salary which many men 
are making in the performance of rou- 
tine jobs. If the companies or brok- 
erage offices would analyze the men 
they have on their payrolls and after 
making reasonably certain thet they 
can produce, ‘stake’ them for 2 time, 
they would find their business increas- 
ed to a surprising degree. 

Dishonesty in Claim Work 

The question of dishonesty is a trou- 
blesome one, particularly in claim de- 
partments. The seeming impossibil- 
ity, heretofore, of close cooperation 
among the companies hag prevented 
the checking of this vice. Some ad- 
justers have fleeced companies in one 
way or another and because of no cen- 
tral point through which adjusters 
could be employed, other companies 
have engaged these same men only to 
find themselves later being gonged. 
Crookedness of this kind sometimes 
goes for a long time before it is dis- 
covered, whereas it could have been 
prevented at the start. 

Personal injury investigators and ad- 
justers find it comparatively easy tv 
conspire with attorneys, and automo- 
bile property damage and collision ad- 
justers constantly negotiate with re- 
pair men and assureds who are ready 
to hand over a portion of the settic- 


rent if it is made for more than the 
case ig worth. The bureau recently 
discovered an incident in which a liab- 
ility adjuster was assigned to a case, 
the value of which was placed at five 
thousand dollars by his superior. The 
adjuster found that he could settle with 
the injured for five hundred dollars. 
Instead of disposing of the case to the 
satisfaction of all, he informed a law- 
yer, who obtained the injured’s con- 
sent to handle the case for the purpose 
of getting a larger settlement for him. 
The attorney settled later with the in- 
jured for seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, much to the latter’s satisfaction, 
and obtained a release in blank. The 
adjuster settled with the attorney for 
four thousand dollars, apparently re- 
ceived his share of the excess and gave 
his company to understand that he had 
saved them one thousand dollars on 
the claim. That same adjuster, after 
losing his position, was hired by an- 
other company, 

A company had an adjuster on its 
payroll for over ten years and consid- 
ered him capable and trustworthy. He 
was finally caught playing the sam» 
trick with third parties. It is next to 
impossible to prove cases of this kina 
against adjusters because of the pro- 
tection an attorney has under the law 
in that he cannot be compelled to tes- 
tify. Another case which the bureau 
opened up was one in which an inves- 
tigator was receiving salaries from two 
insurance companies at the same time 
without the knowledge of either. He 
was supposed to be devoting his entire 
time to each company. He was able 
to practice this thievery for six months 
until, by accident, he was discovered. 

Insurance companies themselves are 
not without faults in the handling of 
the problem of dishonesty. The exec- 
utives in charge are, as a rule, men 
with big hearts and much feeling for 
their fellow men and they rarely ever 
prosecute and convict a man for taking 
advantage of the companies in this 
manner. 

Big Demand For Junior Clerks 

The rapid growth of the insurance 
business had made it next to impossi- 
ble to keep pace with the requirements 
for so-called junior clerks, office hoys 
and inexperienced girls. The demand 
is so great for this class of heip that 
they do not need to answer advertise- 
ments or apply to an employment bu- 
reau for assistance. They can walk 
into almost any large office and obtain 
employment. The bureau is able to 
supply some but not nearly enourzh. 
The average starting wage in insur 
ance offices is from fifty to sixty dol- 
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lars a month, but banks and mercan- 
tile establishments pay from sixty-five 
to seventy dollars, in addition to a 
bonus in some instances, lunches in 
others and in some cases both. These 
salaries are, of course, paid to the 
high type of boy every employer de- 
sires. The educational authorities are 
making it harder each year for such 
boys to work without completing the 
prescribed courses of study. They re- 
quire boys to remain at school, where 
all must admit they should be. The 
supply of boys throughout the entire 
year will never equal the demand in 
New York. Some companies realize 
this fact and are employing men quite 
well along in years to perform the du- 
ties of the “nearly extinct” office boy. 
This plan has proved exceptionally sat- 
isfactory in other localities where the 
same problem exists. 

The shortage of young girls for til- 
ing and minor clerical work has been 
noticeable to such an extent that com- 
panies have found it necessary to em- 
ploy girls of much lower type than in 
previous years. The bureau recom- 
mended to one company executive that 
he employ older girls with more gen- 
eral experjence and use fewer of them. 
The result was that the work was 
done better, faster and at an actual 
saving in total salaries, floor space and 
equipment, although the individual gal- 
ary was necessarily higher. Em ploy- 
ers in other industries have also found 
this plan very helpful and profitable. 

Lost Time 

The managers of the bureau have 
found during their experience as com- 
pany employment men that much time 
is lost during the day when girls are 
at the office. This applies also to men, 
but to a lesser degree. A part of the 
fault, however, is due to the lack of 
proper supervision. Unless tardiness 
end absence is carefully controlled, the 
time lost will amount to several thou- 
sands of dollars in a comparatively 
short time in the average size com- 
pany. In this connection the bureau 





emphatically advises against the use of 
time clocks for any kind of office work- 
er. The time clock system is one 
which is cordially hated by all em- 
ployes and one which works a great 
injustice on those employes who are 
habitually on time. There is no reason 
why an employe who regularly comes 
in to the office before 9 o’clock should 
be forced to go through any recording 
ritual. And employes who do come in 
late should go through a ceremony 
niore distasteful than that of the time 
clock performance. If such employes 
are stopped by a monitor, compelled to 
sign their names in a signature book, 
record the number of minutes they are 
late, meang of transit and reason for 
lateness, it will be found that tardiness 
records will decrease by leaps and 
bounds and stay decreased because all 
employes will want to be numbered 
among those who do not have to sign 
the book. If in addition, employes 
who have been late are sent a monthly 
memo stating the number of minutes 
they have been late during the current 
month, together with the total number 
of minutes they have been late during 
the year to date, the psychological ef- 
fect of these memos both on the of- 
fenders and on the non-offenders will 
be indisputably good. Still further, in 
addition, a plan can be worked out giv- 
ing employes with perfect attendance 
records a day a month for every two 
or three months, these days to be add- 
ed possibly to their summer vacation 
or to be given in the form of a mid- 
winter vacation or in that of a month- 
ly daily holiday, 

The female worker is causing em- 
ployers no end of worry in the matter 
of lost time while on duty, tardiness, 
absence and the uncertainty of the 
length of time they will remain in the 
business world. It is only natural and 
proper to expect that a girl’s ultimate 
goal ig marriage and a happy home of 
her own, but one must sympathize with 
an employer who trains a girl for a 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Factors Adding To 
Increased Expenses 


COMMISSIONS 





RANK LAST 





Local Agents Show Taxes, Ass’n Fees 
and Home Office Expenses Went 
Up Most 

Walter H, Bennett, secretary of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, on January 11 wrote Commis- 
sioner H. P. Dunham, chairman of the 
Union-Bureau investigation committee, 
outlining to him the many present in- 
quiries into fire insurance and also de- 
fending the agents’ scales of commis- 
sions. Extracts from the letter follow: 

“In this connection, perhaps, it would 
be interesting to note that the Insur- 
ance Commissioners’ Convention is now 
investigating the following functions of 
fire insurance: 

“1. Earnings through company opera- 
tions, with relation to what shall be a 
fair profit. 

“2. Increment on investments to be 
considered in determiring underwriting 
profit. 

“3. A central bureau for rates, forms, 
ete., operating for all companies and ap- 
plicable to the entire country. 

“4. The question of contingent com- 
missions, how they will be paid and 
upon what basis. 

“There may be other outstanding in- 
vestigating committees which I do not 
recall at the present moment. 

“In addition Commissioner Wells’ res- 
olution provides for the investigation of 

<3 The advisability of one national 
company organization. 

“2. The doctrine of separation as be- 
tween company organizations, or be- 
tween members of a company organiza- 
tion and non-affiliated companies. 

“4. Legislation looking toward the 
establishment by law of uniformity in 
commissions and company organization 
practices. 

Commissions Always to Fore 

“This commission question seems al- 
ways to be forced to the forefront when 
ever the matter of the expense ratio in 
the fire insurance business is under con- 
sideration. This probably happens be- 
cause commissions are the largest sin- 
gle item entering into the total expense 
of doing business--necessarily so. 

“Some time since there appeared in 
the insurance press a discussion on the 
question of fire acquisition costs by Mr. 
KE. G. Riehards, formerly the United 
States Manager of the North British and 
Mercantile group, a recognized fire in- 
surance authority. This acquisition 
cost discussion embraced, among other 
things, the compensation paid to agents. 
In connection with an article prepared 
by Mr. Richards there was printed a 
chart of expenses from 1871 to 1921. I 
have made an analysis of Mr. Richards’ 
investigation covering the last twenty 
years, which shows the following: 





How One Excepted 
City Views Problem 


FINDS 





BASIS FOR CONCESSION 





Louisville Might Consent to Reduction 
of Commissions if Companies 
Would Co-operate 





A. G. Chapman, ag representative at 
the Union-Bureau peace conference at 
the Astor this week of the Louisville, 
Ky., local board declared that that ex- 
cepted city might concede to a reduc- 
tion in the commission scale provided 
the companies cooperated fully in 
maintaining the board rules. Any sud- 
den change in the however, 
would bring chaotic conditions in 
Louisville, he said. Following are ex- 
tracts from a memorandum prepared 
by the Louisville board for the com- 
missioners: 

“We told the insurance companies, 
through their Joint Conference Commit- 
tee, that if they wanted to approach 
the subject of reduction in the acqui- 
sition cost by reducing commissions in 
the excepted cities, then if they would 
give us their support to preserve the 
integrity of the Louisville Board and 
what it stands for, we would agree to 
any reasonable sacrifice in our commis- 
sion and give them our full coopera- 
tion in meeting this big subject. 

“The commissions paid to Louisville 


scale, 


there is one avenue of reduction open 
that will at the same time bring about 
a very healthy reform in the agency end 
of the business. That reform would 
come by the elimination of incompe- 
tent, ignorant and unreliable agents. 

“Their induction into the business has 
been made during the last twenty years 
because of the outstanding desire of 
company management for increased vol- 
ume of premium income. It is known to 
all men that companies by and large 
are engaged in a terrific struggle to in- 
crease volume. We witness the amaz- 
‘ing spectacle of agents being urged to 
secure more and more business all the 
time, often in disregard of sound under- 
writing. It reminds one of the advice 
of the ambitious parent to his son: 
“Get the business, honestly if you can, 
but get the business.” 

Mad Race For Premiums 

“It must be that this mad race for 
inordinate premium volume contributes 
materially to the total expense ratio. 

“With the accurate knowledge of the 
whole situation which your committee 
will be sure to obtain before any action 
is taken, you probably will conclude that 
a considerable part of the expense ratio 
is attributable to this horde of incom- 
petents who are in the business as rec- 
ognized agents of the companies; and 


Distribution of Costs Showing Per Cent of Increase 


Depart- 


Special ment and 

Agents’ Taxes, Agents Home 

Compen- Licenses Associa- and Ad- Office 
Year sation and Fees tions justments Expenses Totals 
1) | eres 22.40% 5.40% 2.57% 4.20% 9.74% 44.31% 
| Ree 20.25 2.70 1.50 3.35 8.20 36.00 
Increase .... 2.15 2.70 1.07 85 1.54 8.31 
% Of Incr.... 10.61 100.00 71.33 25.37 18.78 23.08 





“The above comparisons are made to 
show the relatively small increase dur- 
ing the last twenty years in that part 
of the expense ratio that has been paid, 
or is alleged to have been paid to tho 
agents. As a matter of fact, in the 
compilation of statistics items are in- 
cluded in the agents’ commission that 
do not properly belong there. These 
include commissions paid to brokers 
and, in some cases, such items as rent, 
desk room for special agents, tele- 
phones, office supplies, and the like. 

“If it be true that the expense ratio in 
the fire insurance business is too high, 


that instead of the high-class, efficient 
agent getting more than he should, he is 
getting less. 

“The American people are today suf- 
fering from carelessness in protecting 
and wastefulness in permitting a large 
volume of property assets to be destroy- 
ed every year. The American Agency 
System is a dominant factor in protect- 
ing American business and saving the 
American people from themselves. This 
system must be preserved and reason- 
ably protected or American business 
will find itself facing inevitable bank- 
ruptcy and destruction.” 


agents are considerably less than the 
commissions paid to agents in some of 
the other excepted cities. 


“We respectfully submit that a reduc- 
tion in the commissions now being 
paid to agents in the excepted cities 
would be an infinitesimal point in the 
reduction of the acquisition cost in any 
given territory and could not he de- 
tected if applied to a large group -of 
states. : 

“Furthermore, we would respectfully 
represent that many other items of ac- 
quisition cost that could be approached 
would produce a much greater result. 

“And we earnestly request your full 
consideration to the fact that the basis 
of commission in Louisville, as in any 
other city, is the result of the evolu- 
tions of the business covering a long 
period of years and the operation of 
the agencies in these cities is based on 
this rate of commission that has been 
in force for years and years and years 
and that any sudden change in the 
basis of commission in any city would 
create a chaotic condition. 

“Nevertheless and notwithstanding, 
if in the wisdom of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
the agents in excepted cities should 


give up a part of their income for the 
good of the insurance business ag a 
whole and as a matter of consideration 
to the insuring public, then we ask you 
for the full weight of your influence 
to compel the insurance companies to 
cooperate with us in the maintenance 
of so much of our rules as they them- 
selves believe ig beneficial to the in- 
suring public, to the insurance compa- 
nies as well ag beneficial to the local 
agents. 

“If you can bring about this support 
from the insurance companies—support 
if you please of so much of our rules 
as they themselves, through any con- 
stituted committee, say is good for the 
business as a whole—then we will 
cheerfully consent to such reduction as 
you feel is consistent but we sincere- 
ly request that unless you can secure 
for us the cooperation of the insurance 
companies, you will not use your influ- 
ence towards an arbitrary reduction in 
the basis of commission that we are 
now receiving. Such arbitrary reduc- 
tion, without the support of the compa- 
nies, would be ruinous to our business, 
harmful to the insurance business as a 
whole and not the least bit beneficial 
to the insuring public.” 











Declaration of Independence 


cA FACSIMILE copy of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been issued by the John Hancock Mutual 


Life Insurance Company. 


This reproduction is a com- 


posite reduced facsimile, one-quarter size, taken from a 
facsimile reproduction of the original Declaration of In- 
dependence made by W. I. Stone, in 1823, under the di- 
tection of John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State. 
The original engrossed Declaration is in the custody of 
the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 

The John enauik Company will be glad to send a 
copy of the Declaration free to any person or institution 


desiring it for framing. 
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JOHN HANCOCK made the Signature famous by 


signing the Declaration of Independence. 


THE SIGNATURE hasbeen madea Household Word 
by the 
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Four-Power Treaty 


THE MOST IMPORTANT TREATY EVER 
NEGOTIATED BY THE UNITED STATES 


Every one should know this treaty 


Copics may be had free by writing to the 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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Insurance Commissioners’ Comnnission Conference 





(Continued from page 1) 
for the commissioners to study. He said 
he trusted this investigation of causes 
and results of the break would end in 
a common-sense solution. The trouble 
with fire insurance, he declared, was 
that it is too highly competitive and 
conducted with high pressure methods. 
Concerning the outcome, Col. Dunham 
was very optimistic, for he said no 
period in fire insurance was more suc- 
cessful than the last four years. 

The main service rendered by the 
commissioners, according to Commis- 
sioner Dunham, will be to clear away 
obstacles which prevent the harmoniz- 
ing of differences. To the companies 
will remain the task of getting results 
for the public. “Let us not be among 
the irreconcilables,” said Mr. Dunham. 
“Let us get to our weaknesses and not 
cover them up with pride. Let us get 
at the truth.” 

Agents Called on First 

In calling upon the agents to present 
their case first, Col. Dunham caused a 
surprise, as the agents were expecting 
to be called after the opposing factions 
had outlined their plans. Mr. Moffatt, 
as chairman of the committee at the 
tri-lateral conference last November in 
Chicago, was selected to represent the 
agents officially at all sessions at the 
Astor. In his opening remarks Mr. 
Moffatt spoke of the sincere efforts at 
reconciliation at Chicago, which failed 
because the local agents had no com- 
pelling force behind their suggestions. 

Asked about uniform commissions 
Mr. Moffatt said he favored them in the 
same agency. He reiterated the Na- 
tional Association’s stand against com- 
panies buying business by offering dif- 
ferential commissions. He does not be- 
lieve the Bureau could offer excess 
commissions again or that the Union 
could again move for separation. Local 
agents must not be disturbed periodic- 
ally by company wars, he declared. 

Mr. Moffatt wants the present armis- 
tice extended after January 31, even if 
there is no peace found meanwhile. 
Both the Union and the Bureau are 
heartily sick of the war, he said, and 
local agents want peace. He stated that 
the National Association still stood by 
its Chicago program, which asked 
that Union and Bureau clear agencies 
remain clear, that mixed agencies re- 
main mixed and that uniform commis- 
sions be paid in all mixed agencies. 

War Has Got to Stop 

“We’re hurt and it’s got to stop. 
You can’t disturb the American Agency 
System without injury to all credit. 
The disturbing elements must be re- 
moved,” declared Mr. Moffatt. 

Asked about the Association’s atti- 
tude towards excepted cities, Mr. Mof- 
fatt said the National Association does 
not go in for the making of commis- 
sion rates. With regard to himself per- 
sonally he was satisfied with the New- 
ark scale but wanted protection, that 
is, sole agency and agency limitation 
rules. 

“I don’t think you commissioners 
have any right to fix commissions,” 
Mr. Moffatt said, “but providing the 
companies and the agencies come to 
an agreement, then the commissioners 
have the moral force to make that 
agreement effectual.” 

He said commissions seemed high 
but that the entire income did not go 
to the agent himself. Engineering 
services, fire prevention work and other 
expenses go a long way towards re- 
ducing net profits. 

After Mr. Moffatt had concluded, 
Commissioner Dunham called for state- 
ments from representatives of the ex- 
cepted cities in the Middle West. 
A. G. Chapman, representing the Louis- 
ville Board, said a change of the com- 
mission scale there would create 
chaotic conditions, but that the agents 
might concede something if the compa- 
nies would cooperate with them to 
maintain local board rules. 


Cc. S. Lawton, St. Louis, expressed 
his belief that the present rates of 
commission are too high, but any in- 
vestigation of commissions should also 
include an inquiry into all acquisition 
costs. He supported Mr. Moffatt in 
saying that the companies cannot give 
full engineering service and so local 
agents must to a certain extent finance 
that service themselves. A large part 
of the excess acquisition expenses was 
caused by the companies appointing a 
multiplicity of agents. 

W. J. Beggs, Cleveland, told the com- 
missioners that the excepted cities’ 
problem could not be solved en masse, 
Each city has its local difficulties 
which must be treated separately and 
no general edict would correct the 
abuses in all the excepted cities. C. C. 
Rothier, Cincinnati, reiterated in sub- 
stance the statement made by Mr. 
Beggs. 

Mr. Dunham then called for the rates 
of commissions paid in excepted cities. 
They are as follows: St. Louis, 20 to 
30% with 10% contingent; Milwaukee, 
20 to 30%; Cincinnati, 20 to 30%, some 
agencies with and some without con- 
tingent commissions; Cleveland, has 
no scale but is termed an open shop. 

The meeting was adjourned at that 
time until Tuesday morning. 





COMMISSIONERS’ RESOLUTION 

The commissioners at the Astor 
this week passed the following 
resolution, following the hearing 
of Union, Bureau and agency asso- 
ciation men: 

The Sub-Committee of the Fire 
Insurance Committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners appointed to con- 
sider the resolution of Commis- 
sioner Wells of Minnesota, in ex- 
ecutive session, determined that by 
reason of the expressed desire of 
some of the parties at interest to 
be heard further on the subjects 
under discussion, and on account 
of the short notice of this meeting 
which prevented a large number of 
insurance commissioners in the 
Western territory from attending, 
and by further reason of the acute 
condition in the Western territory 
and the short terms of the armis- 
tice now in force between the 
Union and Bureau, to adjourn until 
Monday, January 21, at 2 P. M. at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
At that time and place it will call 
a conference of all of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners in the West- 
ern territory to meet with the 
Western Insurance Bureau, The 
Union, the Non-Affiliated Compa- 
nies and others interested, for the 
purpose of assisting those involved 
in coming to an agreement on the 
issues before them. In the event 
of the failure of a voluntary agree- 
ment being reached, the commit- 
tee proposes to assist the commis. 
sioners of that territory in promul- 
gating a uniform, enforceable 
order that will eliminate the dis- 
turbance in that immediate terri- 
tory. 











When the conference called to con- 
sider the Union-Bureau situation re- 
convened on Tuesday morning of this 
week at the Hotel Astor, Charles E. 
Sheldon, western manager of the Amer- 
ican of Newark, was introduced by 
President Charles H. Yunker of the 
Western Insurance Bureau ags_ the 
spokesman of that organization. Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham, of Con- 
necticut, presided and the commission- 
ers’ forces were augmented by the ad- 
dition of Colonel Joseph Button of Vir- 
ginia who is chairman of the fire insur- 
ance committee of the commissioners’ 


convention. The investigating commit- 
tee is a sub-committee of the Fire In- 
surance committee. 


Mr. Sheldon began his remarks with 
a description of conditions in the West 
prior to the existence of the Bureau 
and aiso gave a short history of the 
Bureau which will be found published 
in other columns of this issue. When 
he had concluded this part of his talk 
Mr. Sheldon offered to the commission- 
ers several printed documents intended 
to illustrate the aims and work of the 
Bureau as viewed by other organiza- 
tions. 

Much of Mr. Sheldon’s statement on 
the Bureau side of the avestion con- 
sisted of renlies to quest‘ons put to him 
by commissioners. With regard to 
mixed agencies he declared the Rureau 
agrees with the idea of uniform com- 
missions in full accord with the Union 
seale. For all agencies in the western 
field. including those which are clear, 
the Bureau is unalterably opposed to a 
uniform scale. “The Burean will dis- 
solve before it will chanse its seale in 
clear agencies,” Mr, Sheldon stated 
forcefully. “Separation of mixed agen- 
cies is dead and never will he resur- 
rected. T said IT would sneak plainiv 
and I think that this is nla'n enough.” 

Defends Differential Scale 

In defense of differential commis- 
sions paid by Bureau comnanies on 
certain classes of fire risks, notably 
brick mercantile honses and merecan- 
tile stocks. Mr. Sheldon sid that this 
small increase over the Union’s scale 
was well earned by agents. The ex- 
penses and work of securing this busi- 
ness was such that An agent did not 
have for himself a reol margin of profit 
wnless he had a fair rate of commission. 
Mr. Sheldon believes that mereantile 
risks are on a nar with dwelling house 
risks which ordinarily pay the higher 
rate of commission due to the small 
values involved. 

Replving to the statement that the 
Burean did not accent the neace plan 
offered at Chicago Mr. Sheldon stated 
that he had written a personal guaran- 
ty that the Bureau members would act 
in good faith in sunporting the com- 
promise agreement but that the Union 
had reiected his offer. He went the 
limit to obtain peace and the Bureau 
did not refuse to accept the agents’ 
provosal. 

With regard to excepted cities Mr. 
Sheldon as chairman for several years 
of the Joint Large Cities’ Conference 
Committee in the Middle West had 
made consistent efforts to better condi- 
tions but little of a constructive nature 
had been evolved. An effort to reform 
conditions in Chicago was frustrated 
last year at Pittsburgh by the Union, 
pecording to Mr. Sheldon. As regards 
St. Lonis the limitation agreement 
there broke down because three non- 
Bureau companies would not sign it. 
Commission abuses do not rest primar- 
ilv or nrincipally on Bureau companies, 
Mr. Sheldon said. 

Colonel Button told Mr. Sheldon he 
believed it would be less expensive to 
secure business in the congested areas 
than in the country districts and 
therefore commissions should not be 
higher in excepted cities. Mr. Shel- 
don answered this by stating that 
agents in these cities required more ex- 
nert knowledge of fire hazards and 
larger establishments which all added 
to the cost of writing the business. 
Nevertheless, he did not sneak in ap- 
proval of large city conditions as they 
are today. 

Commissioner Wells, of Minnesota, 
at this noint interjected a remark that 
he considered the engineering services 
of local agencies as “bunk” because 
state rating bureaus furnish adequate 
service. He characterized the private 
engineers as useful only for competi- 
tive nurnoses. While admitting that 
Mr. Wells’ remarks were truthful in 


part, Mr. Sheldon defended the local 
agent’s engineering service by saying 
that those engineers gave prompter 
service than the company engineers 
could give and besides not all compa- 
nies provided engineering service. If 
the large city agent could get prompt 
service from a central bureau, Mr. 
Sheldon said, he would be glad to dis- 
pense with private service depart- 
ments. 


As to the limitation of agency ap- 
pointments Mr. Sheldon declared that 
a reduction of acquisition costs must 
be accompanied by a reasonable limita- 
tion of agencies. Further than that he 
would not commit himself, 

Sheldon on Foreign Companies 

At one stage of Mr. Sheldon’s talk 
he was asked by a commissioner if he 
had not expressed sentiments antag- 
onistic to foreign companies. Mr. Shel- 
don said that Americans had been tol- 
erant of foreign corporations and they 
expected an equal toleration from 
them. He expected them to practice 
American principles over here, and he 
declared that if certain of the cid-time 
British Western managers had been at 
the Montreal meeting of the Western 
Union it would not have abrogated the 
conference, and there would have been 
no war between the Union and the 
Bureau. 

Mr. Sheldon who had been talking 
with extreme moderation most of the 
time he was on his feet grew bitter 
when he accused the Western Union 
of taking the Montreal action without 
informing the Bureau members of the 
Conference committee about the step 
that was contemplated. He alleged 
that field men of Western companies 
had told in Kansas City about the 
Montreal action before the Conference 
members in the Bureau knew about it. 
Turning to executives of the Western 
Union present Mr. Sheldon shook his 
fingers at them and accused them of 
precipitating a needless and a danger- 
ous war. 

Mr. Sheldon was on his feet for two 
hours and commissioners fired ques- 
tions at him with the rapidity of ma- 
chine guns, Commissioner Dunham 
was particularly anxious to know about 
the engineering services in the busi- 
ness, and Commissioner Button about 
the reason for paying high commis- 
sions in congested cities. 

In the afternoon session Chairman 
Thomas, of the Union committee, (John 
Thomas, Western manager of the 
Aetna,) was spokesman for the West- 
ern Union. He followed President 
Hughs, of the Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers Association, and was in turn fol- 
lowed by. Manager Shallcross, of the 
North British & Mercantile, who de- 
fended foreign companies from the 
charge of having precipitated the Mon- 
treal development which resulted in 
the war between the Bureau and Union. 
Commissioner Button spoke for uni- 
form commissions, and the meeting ad- 
journed by the passage of a resolution 
for another conference in Chicago on 
January 21, 


U. & O. BOOKLET 
The Glens Falls has issued a booklet 
of fifty pages telling the story of Use 
and Occupancy for the guidance of 
agents. 
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Insurance Commissioners’ Commission Conference 


Thomas Presents Side 
Of Western Union 
HE REVIEWS ITS HISTORY 


Says Differential Commission is Only 
Difference Between Western Union 
and Western Insurance Bureau 





The Western Union side was _ pre- 
sented by Chairman John Thomas, who 
near his concluding remarks made the 
definite statement that in his opinion 
separation was not dead and it never 
would be dead as long as the commis- 
sion differential existed. 

Mr. Thomas began by reviewing the 
organization of the Western Union. The 
National Board had given up making 
rates and by 1879 business in the West 
was extremely competitive. A flood of 
new companies entered the field, some 
legitimate, others anything but. As a 
result the fire insurance business was 
growing into bad repute. Some of the 
wiser heads believed in standardizing 
the rates; met in Chicago and in the 
fall of 1879 the Union was organized. 

Started With 15% Flat 

At that time commissions were an 
issue just as they are today. The Union 
stated as one of its fundamentals that 
it believed in a commission of 15% flat 
on all classes of business. At that time 
the system of rating was more or less 
sketchy, as there was no perfected ana- 
lytical system such as is now employed. 
Field men and local boards made rates 
from little handbooks. This resulted in 
the creation of preferred classes. At 
that time every large company in the 


West belonged to the Union and paid 
15%. Other companies not belonging to 


the Union began to nick the business by 
paying excess commissions or, if they 
failed there, they cut the rate. 

“These so-called non-Union companies 
contributed absolutely nothing in those 
days to the general welfare of the insur- 
ance business or the publie’s interest in 


the insurance business,” he said. “The 
Union companies provided the rate 
schedules; they furnished such engi- 


neering and protective service as was 
necessary, although then meagre. The 
other companies stood on the outside; 
saved these expenses; then by paying 
more for business or getting less for it, 
got the preferred business.” 

The Rate Wars 

In the early 90’s Mr. Thomas repre- 
sented the Phenix of Brooklyn in Kan- 
sas and at that time the company had 
the largest business in Kansas. 

“One day we found we had less than 
$6,000 of preferred business,” he said. 
“Our risks turned out to be the high 
commission business. That was merely 
indicative of the situation in which the 
Union companies found themselves. 
This made it necessary, not for the pur- 
pose of driving small companies out of 
business, not to be oppressive or to 
wield a big stick, but merely as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation and self-respect 
that action should be taken to protect 
ourselves. Thus started the rate wars. 
The theory of them may have been had 
but we had to clean up a town now and 
then or lose out entirely and it had a 
wholesome effect.” 

The commission spectre was before 
everybody’s eyes and it was necessary 
to do something. In 1899 Mr. Thomas 
said it was resolved that graded com- 
missions would be paid to agents repre- 
senting exclusive Union companies. The 
word separation did not appear in the 
rule and is to be found nowhere in the 
Union rules today. The result, how- 
ever, of the Union rule was to bring 
separation into effect. In a short time 
non-Union companies were in a large 
measure segregated into agencies by 
themselves. 


The commission situation remained 





very unsatisfactory and in 1912 there 
resulted the conference agreement. Mr. 
Thomas said that in an effort to be ab- 
solutely fair the Union conceded to the 
Bureau equal representation and equal 
vote on joint committees. “It could not 
concede more,” he said. At the time 
the conference agreement was entered 
into it was stated by both Union and 
Bureau that every effort would be made 
to preserve the integrity of the clear 
agency. The Bureau said they wanted 
as many clear agencies as they needed. 
The Montreal Meeting 

Referring to the Montreal meeting 
where the conference agreement was 
abrogated, Mr. Thomas denied it was a 
meeting to consider this particular sub- 
ject. He denied that the action was un- 
fair or un-American. He said he had 
not notified his field men until he got 
back to Chicago several days after the 
meeting. He called attention to the 
fact that the ninety days notice was 
given of the Montreal action but that 
the Bureau did not wait; instead abro- 
gated it as of October 30. 

Mr. Thomas said he desired to strip 
the situation of all camouflage, all sub- 
terfuge, all smoke screens. 

“There is only one difference between 
the Bureau and the Union,” he said em- 
phatically. “And that is the question 
of commission differential. All the 
other questions are by-products, wholly 
immaterial. We contend that we cannot 
successfully compete in an agency that 
represents companies which pay more 
commissions than we do. There is too 
great a strain on human nature. Our 
belief is not un-American; it is horse- 
sense.” 

More Small Companies in Union Than 
In Bureau 

Mr. Thomas then took up the allega- 
tion that the war was a strategic move 
on the part of large companies to put 
small companies out of business. He 
said there were forty-two companies in 
the Union which have less assets than 
the American of Newark, the largest 
Bureau company. There are thirty-nine 
Union companies which have less assets 
than the United States Fire or the Fire- 
men’s of New Jersey. In point of sur- 
plus there are forty-three companies and 
eighteen Bureau companies which have 
less surplus to policyholders than the 
American of Newark. There are forty 
Union companies that write less pre- 
miums than either the American, the 
Firemen’s or the United States Fire. 
In brief, there are more small compa- 
nies in the Union than in the Bureau. 

Mr. Thomas defended the English 
companies. He said he could not ques- 
tion their support of patriotism and he 
was in a position to speak as his own 
company had been operating in Yankee 
Land for 107 years. He regarded the 
attack on English companies by the Bu- 
reau as ill-advised and in poor taste. 


AS SEEN FROM SOUTHEAST 

Robert N. Hughs, president of the 
Southeastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, said that there were $50,000,000 in 
premiums in that territory which con- 
sisted of six states and the territory 
has the same trouble as the troubles 
which exist in the West. He has no 
part in the controversy, but is vitally 
interested in all matters which have to 
do with uniform agency commission. 

The Southeastern Underwriters <As- 
sociation is the oldest inspection rating 
organization in the United States, hav- 
ing been organized in 1881. From the 
beginning uniform commissions to 
agents have been a constitutional re- 
quirement. For years it had a 15% 
flat on all classes. In 1911 the graded 
basis—15-20-25% was adopted. Since 
1911 various companies have entered 
the Southeastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation territory and the commission 
situation is growing acute. It is par- 





Sheldon Tells Of 
Bureau’s History 


TELLS OF ITS ORGANIZATION 





Early Commissions; Declaration of 
Principles; Joint Conference Agree- 
ment; Allied Organizations 

Charles E. Sheldon, manager of the 
Western Department of the American of 
Newark, fired the opening gun for the 
Western Insurance Bureau at the Astor 
conference called by the commissioners 
this: week by explaining the organization 
of the Bureau. Tle said: 

The question is sometimes asked why 
there are two company associations in 
the Central West operating along com- 
mon lines and in identical territory. 

To fully and satisfactorily. answer this 
query, it is necessary to relate with 
some detail the conditions affecting the 
business of fire insurance in the west- 
ern states prior to the formation of the 
Western Insurance Bureau on June 2, 
1910. During that period there was but 
one association of fire insurance com- 
panies—the Union—organized Septem- 
ber 23, 1879, and composed as to mem- 
bership of most of the important fire 
insurance concerns of the country and 
including practically all of the foreign 
companies. The object of the assoeia- 
tion was stated to be “For the purpose 
of promoting reforms in underwriting.” 
Membership was personal “and the ob- 
ligations of each member shall be based 
upon his personal honor, integrity and 
good faith. 

The First Commissions 

The Union provided for a uniform 
15% commission to agents, except that 
in the large cities—i. e., Chicago, St. 
Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Milwaukee—a higher compensation 
could be allowed. It will, therefore, be 
noted that at this period there were, 
broadly speaking, but two classes of fire 
insurance companies—the Union com- 
panies and those not members of that 
association, which latter were common- 
ly designated as non-Union companies. 

These non-Union companies, with the 
exception of a few strong eastern or- 
ganizations, were the great number of 
small state companies, a considerable 
number of which confined their opera- 
tions to their own state or to a limited 
territory adjacent thereto. Their own- 
ership was practically with the citizens 
of the states in which they were or- 
ganized and their success or position 
was mainly due to the local pride in a 
home company, and the fact that they 
were close to their agents and patrons 
and receptive to their needs. As these 
local companies and others from the 
east became stronger and entered upon 
a more aggressive business policy, their 
increasing competition became a men- 
ace to the domination of the Union 
companies. Rates for fire insurance 





ticularly embarrassing as in the South- 
eastern Underwriters Association are a 
number of Bureau companies as well 
as non-affiliated companies. The de- 
mand of the Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers Association is for uniform commis- 
sions and one organization and a stab- 
ilizing of the business. 

Mr. Hughs concluded by defending 
the patriotism in this country of the 
English insurance companies. He said 
he represented the oldest American 
company. “I want to say that my ex- 
perience with the English companies 
has always been that they are stabil- 
izers in the business, have aided in the 
formation of all good organizations, 
have generally been on the right side 
in our troubles and I think the attack 
on them is unfair,” he concluded, 


were not then under state supervision 
and in the effort to stifle competition 
the Union companies proceeded to in- 
augurate so-called “rate wars” over the 
territory and without regard to the in- 
terests of their local agents proceeded 
to destroy the business over a consid- 
erable territory by giving to property 
owners without compensation or by the 
payment of nominal sums their policies 
of insurance. This ruthless attempt to 
destroy the smaller companies resulted 
in numerous cases in also taking away 
from local agents of these same Union 
companies their source of income and 
local agencies which had before been 
stable and valuable were rendered of 
little account. 

Following this campaign of destruc- 
tion, a number of the non-Union com- 
panies, about thirty in all, in the hope 
of preserving themselves and_ their 
agents from further loss and induced 
partly by promises of toleration and co- 
operation and _ protection from the 
Union companies, at a conference held 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., in 1897, 
became members of the Union. It de- 
veloped, however, that the too zealous 
western managers of the Union com- 
panies could not control a powerful and 
radical contingent in their ranks, and 
consequently were not able to fulfill 
their promises to the non-Unien com- 
panies, so ater about one year’s sad 
experience the “converts” one by one, 
with a single exception, resigned from 
the Union. The effect of this was to 
cause the Union companies to continue 
their effort to dominate the business 
and two plans were evolved by them 
to secure that result. 

The first provided that in place of the 
uniform 15% rate of commission to 
approximately that of the non-Union 
agents, a graded scale of compensation, 
companies, was authorized, but coupled 
with this concession to the agents was 
the condition that these more liberal 
commissions should be paid to agents 
who represented exclusively Union com- 
panies. This was the beginning of Sep- 
aration, which was the second weapon 
used’ to destroy the local and other 
non-Union companies. 

Separation was pressed vigorously 
and with varying success, until condi- 
tions became such that the small west- 
ern companies, one by one, were being 
compelled either to discontinue busi- 
ness (and there were several failures) 
or to sell out to the larger institutions. 

It became apparent to men connected 
with the non-Union companies that un- 
less something was done to slow up 
their Union competitors, there would 
soon be but one class of companies in 
the west, to wit: those connected. with 
the Union. 

Therefore, in June, 1910, there was 
formed the Western Insurance Bureau 
composed of companies not affiliated 
with the Union, but animated by a de- 
sire for self-preservation and the bring- 
ing about of stable conditions in the 
Central West. 


Declaration of Principles 
The object of the Bureau was clearly 
set out in its Declaration of Principles, 
which reads as follows: 


1. Organization.—To better conditions in the 
insurance business as relating to the interests 
of the insuring public; to conserve and promote 
the interests of its company members | and of 
the Agents representing them, recognizing that 
the Agents are an integral part of their business; 
to secure rules and plans for the proper regula- 
tion of the practices of the business; but in the 
furtherance of all its aims the right of each 
individual company to free and independent ac- 
tion is to be abridged to the least possible ex- 
tent compatible with the purposes of this organ- 
ization as herein stated. 

2. Reduction of Fire Waste.—To reduce as 
much as possible the fire waste by 

(a) The elimination of unnecessary hazards. 

(b) Improvements in the construction _of 
buildings and in the betterement of building 
laws. : f 

(c) Adequate inspection 


protection through 


and the best known appliances. ; 
This will serve the double purpose of reducing 
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the aggregate of the losses which the companies 
are called upon to pay, and bring about a reduc- 
tion in the cost of the insurance tax to the 
public, 

3. Elimination of Discrimination in Rates.— 
While this Bureau, where contrary to law, has 
no jurisdiction (nor does it seek it) over the 
making or maintaining of rates, directly or in- 
directly, it nevertheless declares against unjust 
discrimination in such rates and (except where 
legally. prohibited from acting) it will in every 
way aid in preventing such discriminations and 
in arriving at equitable rates of premiums, 
through a system of schedule and minimum rat- 
ings, whereby the cost of fire insurance may 
be equitably distributed amongst all classes of 
manufacturers, merchants, private householders 
and others. Where not contrary to law, this 
Bureau has jurisdiction over rates and may en- 
force upon its members the maintenance of any 
rate adopted by the Bureau, and may through 
action of its Executive Committee enforce pen- 
alties upon its members for failure to comply 
therewith. 

4. Reduction in Expenses.—To eliminate ex- 
cessive and unnecessary expenses and other 
abuses which tend to abnormally increase the 
cost of the conduct of the business. 

5. Losses and Information.—To co-operate in 
the adjustment of losses and interchange of ex 
perience as to the origin of fires, and all other 
matters which may be of mutual interest and 
benefit to its members and their agents and to 
the insuring public. 

Adopted by a unanimous vote of Companies 
attending meeting held in Chicago, June 2, 1910. 


After some months occupied in ad- 
justing its membership to new condi- 
tions, the Bureau made the first organ- 
ized stand against Separation. Hear- 
ings were held in the state of Minne- 
sota and as a result the insurance com- 
missioner of that state issued the fol- 
lowing order: 


Commissioner’s Order 


“Whereas: On September 19th, 1911, the De- 
partment of Insurance directed a communication 
to the attorney general of the state of Minne- 
sota stating that complaint had been made to 
this department to the effect that the fire insur- 
ance companies belonging to the Western Union 
had constituted themselves a combination in re- 
straint of trade, in that they were endeavoring, 
through their agents, to coerce fire insurance 
agents in the state of Minnesota, to discontinue 
to act as agents for non-union companies, by 
penalizing such agents, by lowering their rates 
of commission while they continued to act as 
agents both of union and non-union companies; 
and 

“Whereas: On October 20th, 1911, in reply 
to the above, the attorney general in a com- 
munication addressed to this department, advises 
as follows: 

“*Permit me to suggest that as Commissioner 
of Insurance you would be well within your 
powers and prerogatives if you would at once 
issue your order to each of the insurance com- 
panies doing business in this state, directing that 
such rules, at least so far as pertains to the in- 
surance business in this state, be abated, and 
that as an evidence of good faith in behalf of 
the insurance companies, you ask that a written 
acceptance of your order and of its provisions be 
filed with you within ten days from the date of 
receipt thereof.’ 

“Now, therefore, it is ordered: That you re- 
frain from in any way enforcing or attempting 
to enforce the so-called separation rule, by pay- 
ing a different rate of commission to agents 
representing both so-called union and non-union 
companies, or in any other manner penalizing, 
or interfering with agents solely on & ground 
of the representation by them of non-union com- 
panies; 

“And it is further ordered: That on or be- 
fore November 30th, you transmit to this de- 
partment a statement, in writing that you will 
abide by this ruling.” 


Joint Conference Agreement 


Then it was that men of each organi- 
zation having a sincere desire to bring 
about tranquility in their common busi- 
ness and to stabilize conditions under 
which their companies and their agents 
should operate, entered into that which 
has been known as the Joint Confer- 
ence Agreement. 

The preamble to the agreement sets 
out, as we believe, constructive princi- 
ples which should be borne in mind by 
all connected with the business. De- 
spite its length we feel it desirable to 
here insert the preamble in full. 

(Editor’s Note: The first paragraph 
of the agreement follows.) 

Believing the present situation in fire insur- 
ance affairs to be so fraught with the possibilities 
of serious and disastrous conditions as to de- 
mand unbiased and_ painstaking consideration 
from all those depending upon the business for 
position and livelihood, and that a necessity 
exists for safer and more conservative methods, 
especially as relates to the expense of conducting 
the business, the undersigned, representatives of 
the fire insurance companies comprising The 
Union and The Western Insurance Bureau, 


hereby propose to come into harmony with re- 
spect to the conduct of certain parts of their 


common business, in order that ultimate results 
may be secured which shall prove beneficial not 
alone to themselves, but to their agents and 
patrons as well. 


Criticizes Montreal Action 

Up to this epoch in the history of the 
business in the west, the Bureau com- 
panies point to the unmistakable fact 
that while their organization has been 
constructive at all times, the contrary 
has been often the case with the Union 
organization whose desire for power 
and greed for business have many times 
prompted indulgence in unwise methods 
and destroying practices. The Joint 


TAIL AND DOG REPARTEE 

One story about the break be- 
tween the Union and Bureau was 
to the effect that some of the 
Western Union people were tired 
of having Neal Bassett and Charles 
E. Sheldon reign throughout the 
West by means of a veto or en- 
dorsement power which they ex- 
ercised through the Conference 
agreement which was rescinded in 
Montreal. 

“| have heard it said that the 
fire insurance business was tired 
of having the tail wag the dog,” 
commented Commissioner Joseph 
Button of Virginia to Charles E. 
Sheldon when the latter was on 
grill at the Astor. 

Sheldon quickly retorted: “I 
can only say that it was a very 
respectable tail and it was quite 
an honor to the dog.” 








Conference Agreement became opera- 
tive as of April 6th, 1912. Through the 
years that followed and up to the date 
of its abrogation by the Union at Mon- 
treal, on September 20, 1923, the com- 
panies and their agents carried on the 
business of fire insurance with increas- 
ing service to the public, unitedly aided 
our Government in the time of the 
great war through the inauguration of 
conservation committees and in other 
ways exercising a helpful effect upon 
the business. 

It is true there were differences in 
the opinions of the Union and Bureau 
memberships regarding various matters, 
but these were inconsequential and by 
no stretch of imagination could they 
have warranted the breaking down of 
the restraining influence of the Confer- 
ence Agreement. No valid reason has 
yet been presented by Union for its 
action at Montreal, Canada, in abrogat- 
ing this institution, but the fact that it 
was abrogated and that turmoil in our 
business has followed emphasizes in our 
minds the desirability and even the 
necessity for competing organizations in 
our business, operating, however, under 
reasonable and proper restraint, co- 
operating in every lawful way with ben- 
eficial results to themselves, to their 
agents and the insuring public. It is 
not likely that there can be another 
Joint Conference Agreement, but this 
fact should not stand in the way of two 
independent organizations granting co- 
operation in a legal way and uniting 
with each other in bringing about safe 
and stable conditions in the business. 

We submit the following statement of 
“Company Affiliations in the West” 
showing the composition of the mem- 
bership of each of the two company 
organization, the Union having 130 com- 
panies, of which 53 are foreign or for- 
eign owned, and the Bureau 65 com- 
panies, of which 60 are American or 
American owned: 

(Editor’s Note: At this point Mr. 
Sheldon read a list of the company af- 
filiations.) 


Allied Organizations 


While there is no differential in com- 
missions in the Bureau, its smaller 





members are assisted in the prosecu- 
tion and development of their business 
by co-operative associations under the 
supervision and control of the Bureau 
organization. The facilities of these 
subsidiaries are for all of the Bureau 
membership and enable the small com- 
pany to participate equally with the 
larger corporations in the benefits de- 
rived. We name these subsidiaries as 
follows: 

The Underwriters Adjusting Com- 
pany, employing skilled adjusters; tne 
Western Sprinklered Risk Association, 
with competent engineers to render 
service to any agent of Bureau com- 
panies in connection with sprinklered 
business; the Western Improved Risk 
Association, giving competent service 
with respect to the underwriting of the 
large un-sprinklered risks; the Western 
Inter Reinsurance Bureau, which places 
at the disposal of the least member the 
line capacity of the entire Bureau mem- 
bership to assist in advancing its inter- 
ests in its agencies. 

The spirit of good fellowship in the 
Bureau has been prominent, the smaller 
companies have been protected and aid- 
ed and there has never been unfriendly 
discrimination. That is in part the rea- 
son that a differential in commissions 
has never been asked and explains also 
the strong, harmonious sentiment and 
forward looking position of the Bureau 
at this time. Many of the smaller com- 
panies have gradually been absorbed by 
their strong competitors and the salva- 
tion of those remaining is in their affili- 
ation with an organization such as the 
Bureau. 

It will probably be conceded that too 
much power centered in any organiza- 
tion possesses possibilities of abuse 
that could be dangerous and destructive 
to the business, and particularly to the 
interests of the public, the agent, and 
the small and medium size American- 
owned and American-operated com- 
pany; and the Western Insurance Bu- 
reau, as an independent organization, 
is in a position to exercise a restrain- 
ing and stabilizing influence and pro- 
cect such interests and prevent abuses. 
The Union is controlled by a compara- 
tively small coterie—due to the compo- 
sition of its membership and interlock- 
ing interests—-which makes it possible 
for a limited number, many of foreign 
control, to dominate Union action and 
whose large ambitions are not always 
conducive to the best interests of any 
one except themselves. 

Illustrating this, the following recent 
pertinent comments of the comptroller 
of the currency in discussing the 
Branch Bank Issue and the subject of 
centralized control of banking, applies 
with equal force to the business of in- 
surance: 

“If any lessons are to be drawn from the 
development of large industrial enterprises in 
the United States,’ he said, “it is that the 
principle of centralization, when once inaugu 
rated- will proceed, unless interfered with by 
governmental action, to a point of complete 
concentration in an individual or a group domi- 
nated by an individual. Should a situation of 
this kind develop in any Federal Reserve Dis 
trict, the Federal Reserve Bank there either 
would be eliminated as a factor in the financial 
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COLONEL BUTTON’S TALK 


Colonel Button told the commission- 
ers that if they had not started inves- 
tigating the subject of commissions he 
would have introduced a bill in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature to the effect that no 
company could do business in Virginia 
which paid Virginia agents a lower rate 
of commission than was paid outside. 
He found years ago that agents in Vir- 
ginia got the lowest commissions in the 
United States. He could not understand 
why agents in West Virginia got more 
than agents in Virginia. Furthermore, 
he was not going to stand for it much 
longer. 


community or would be virtually under the con- 
trol of such a group.” 

Thus it will be seen that not only is 
the Western Insurance Bureau desir- 
able, but it is a necessity, to maintain 
a proper balance in the business, to 
prevent monopoly with its tendency to 
abuse and to promote and foster the 
development of the individual and prop- 
erly managed American company, which 
both the public and the business need. 
There is nothing to prevent a full meas- 
ure of co-operation between the Union 
and the Western Insurance Bureau, for 
the promotion of the best interests of 
the business and of all concerned or 
engaged in it, and the Western Insur- 
ance Bureau has always been ready and 
willing to give such co-operation. 


OHIO FARMERS MEETING 





Development of Agency Associations 
Discussed By President Hawley 
At Annual Gathering 

Leroy, O., January 16.—The thirty- 
third annual meeting of the Ohio Farm- 
ers’ Agents Association convened in 
Leroy Tuesday afternoon, January 15, 
with over 200 agents present, among 
whom were Sidney Perrin, of New 
York City, and James L. Case, ef Nor- 
wich, Conn. President Frank H. Haw- 
ley welcomed the agents saying that 
he hoped the splendid weather was in- 
dicative of the coming year and that 
the warm sunshine was emblematic of 


the welcome and greetings extended 
to all those present. 
He continued: “The outstanding 


feature of the past year is the develop- 
ment of district associations of Ohio 
Farmers’ agents. Eleven organizations 
are now functioning on the platform of 
conference and cooperation for the 
benefit of insurance in general. The 
organizations have given a wonderful 
proof of the benefit they will bestow 
upon Ohio Farmers’ agents in the way 
of interchange of ideas and methods 
and in social intercourse between a 
high type of business men from differ- 
ent parts of the country. The officers 
and directors will watch with keen in- 
terest each forward step made.” 

A symposium on “How Can I Reduce 
My Overhead” was responded to by 
many keen agents. The writing of 
combination policies and shortcuts in 
office methods were given among other 
means. The feature of the meeting 
was the award of the ivy trophy to the 
Northwestern Ohio district for points 
gained in increasing premiums and re- 
ducing loss ratio, 





ADVOCATE’S YEAR BOOK 


“The Insurance Advocate,” which a 
few weeks ago issued its convention 
year book, life insurance, has now got- 
ten out a fire and casualty edition. 
The editor of the book gathered to- 
gether 500 pages of the most interest- 
ing and valuable addresses delivered on 
fire and casualty insurance subjects in 
1923. Colonel Stoddard, of the New 
York Department; Spencer Welton, of 
the Fidelity & Deposit; Claris Adams, 
Indianapolis lawyer; Henry Swift Ives, 
secretary of the Casualty Information 
Clearing House, and Nelson D. Sterling, 
of the Fidelity & Casualty, receive the 
most amount of space, 





FORM PARTNERSHIP 

Burr G. Cameron and Henry §, Bol- 
ton, of Endicott, N. Y., have formed a 
partnership and will conduct a general 
fire insurance business at Endicott. 
Mr. Cameron is an attorney and was 
formerly associated with Delmer S. 
Zimmer in the fire insurance business. 
Mr. Bolton has been in the real estate 
business at Endicott. 
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Milwaukee Company’s 
Rules for Employes 


32. PAGES OF INST RUCTIONS 
Regulations Prohibit Whistling, Bor- 
rowing Money, Knocking, Gossip, 
Personal Calls From Outside 
The Northwestern 
waukee, 


National, of Mil 
book of thirty- 
two pages, giving rules and regulations 
for the guidance of the 
company, It everything from 
how to enter the revolving door to how 
the library shall be used. 


has issued a 


employes of 
covers 


There are 


little sermons against wasting time and 
good philosophy and information rela 
tive to health and habits. Deportment 


is discussed as follows: 

“If we would lay emphasis on one 
thing more than another, it would be: 
obligation to duty in its relation to per 
sonal conduct during office hours. Ord 
erly and gentlemanly demeanor and in- 
variable courtesy should under all cir 
cumstances be observed toward super 
iors, fellow workers, and guests of the 
company. 

Upholding Dignity of the Office 

“It will help uphold the dignity and 
discipline of the office, as well as main 
tain its efficient operation, if each em- 
ploye carefully abstains from indulging 
in any of the following objectionable 
practices: 

“Gossiping, visiting, 
singing, whistling, or 
necessary, 


loud talking, 
making other un 
distracting noises, telling 
stories or discussing matters foreign 
to the affairs of the company, reading 
books or papers other than those relat 
ing to the business, using the com 
pany’s time for private business of any 
kind, and correspondence. 

“The borrowing or loaning of money 
among employes, the buying or selling 
of chances in the office, or any kind 
of petty gambling or betting are strict- 
ly prohibited. 


“We want no disorganizers in our 
midst. We want boosters, teamwork- 
ers, 


“There ig no room in a well regulated 
office for any employe who feels down- 
trodden, is always complaining, is 
grouchy, cross, ill-natured, and gener 
ally proves himself a disturbing ele 
ment. 

Don’t Criticize Superiors 

“Criticizing superiors among employ 
es is another objectionable practice 
which begets disloyalty; and lack of 
teamwork creates an atmosphere of 
discord detrimental to the morale of 
any office. 

“We want older members of the staff 
to feel that they have a responsibility 


for the welfare of new employes and 
to see that the needful is done to en- 
courage them and make them feel at 
home. 


“The conduct of an employe is not 
only an important factor in moulding 
his own character, but every institu 
tion is judged by its own personnel. 

“We ask the hearty cooperation of 
everyone in establishing and maintain- 


ing a standard of conduct and appear- 
ance which will be businesslike and 


conservative and which will reflect to 
the credit of the company, 

“All knowledge or information you 
may acquire of the affairs of the com- 
pany must be kept in the strictest con- 
fidence, 

“Violation of this fundamental rule 
has frequently determined the unfit- 
ness for positions of trust of men who 
were otherwise capable. 

“Confidential affairs of 
ment should not be communicated to 
another department, nor should the af- 
fairs of any desk be discussed with 
other employes unless they come with- 
in the line of such employes’ duties. 

“Order and cleanliness are essential 
to accomplishment. 

Pride in Appearance 


“Everyone should cultivate a pride 


one depart- 


in the appearance of the 
whole and feel that he has an_ indi- 
vidual responsibility to help conserve 
the equipment and keep the office ma- 
chinery running smoothly. 

“Defacing walls or in any way injur- 
ing any part of the building, damaging 
furniture or fixtures, tampering with 
posted signs and notices, heat regula- 
tors, labels, ete., are misdemeanors, and 
any employe detected in the wilful 
commission of such acts will suffer in- 
stant dismissal. All waste must be de- 
posited in the receptacles intended for 
the same Under no circumstances 
should a waste basket be used for a 
cuspidor or vice versa. The practice of 


office ag a 


thoughtlessly expectorating on the 
floors and stairways is both offensive 
and unsanitary. 

“A clean desk inspires good work 
and has much to do with office effi- 
ciency. Don’t let your desk be clut- 
tered up. Keep things moving and 
clean up as you go. Keep everything 
neatly arranged in its proper place so 
that you can find it when needed. 


Don’t use the drawers of your desk as 
a storage place for old and useless 
stuff. sefore leaving the office at 
night be sure that nothing is left on 
top of your desk that does not belong 
there. Make your closed desk a clean 
desk for tomorrow. 

“Unfinished 
such condition 
pected absence 
unother 
culty 

aany 


work should be left in 
that in case of unex- 
it can be taken over by 
employe without undue diffi- 
and loss of time. 


place for everything and every- 


thing in its place’ applies with par- 
ticular appropriateness to a large of- 
fice, and it is expected that all will 


see that books, records, papers, ete., 
are kept in their proper places and 
that those in use are returned at night 
Where they belong. 
The Telephone 

“During the office hours the tele- 
phone must not be used for personal 
communications by employes. We, 
however, stand ready to grant the use 
of a first floor booth in case of abso- 
lute necessity, but we must insist that 


the privilege be not abused, 

“Calls from outside during business 
hours, unless of vital importance, must 
be discouraged. 

“Employes 
ceive visitors during 
when necessary may 
the office lobby. 


are not expected to re- 
office hours, but 


receive them in 


“It is not our desire or intention to 
prohibit calls from former employes 
who left the service in good standing, 
but such visits should not be prolonged 
beyond reasonable limits and are sub- 
ject to the permission of the manage- 
ment.” 





THE ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT 


Not Need _ Investigation, 
Reciprocal Paper; But Some 
Others Differ 





Does Says 





some people think differ- 
is the opinion of an organ of 
the reciprocals, “The National Insur- 
ance Journal,” of Illinois, that the Illin- 
ois insurance department does not 
need an investigation. It says that Di- 
rector of Trade and Commerce Clifford 
Ireland has assumed management of 
the insurance department of the state, 
which now hag a new insurance com- 
missioner, and the paper feels’ that 
most of the complaints heretofore made 
against the Illinois department will be 
eliminated. “We are sure that Mr. 
Johnson will see that the department 
is conducted in a proper manner,” it 
says. Continuing it makes this com- 
ment: 


Although 
ently, it 


“In Illinois things have been in quite 
a turmoil, for during the year of 192% 
there have been three different heads 
in the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce which is the real head of the 
Insurance Department and the second 
insurance superintendent is now in 
office.” 


Automobile Production in U. S. in 1923 


Last year the United States produced 4,000,000 new motor cars and trucks, 


50% more even than in the previous record year of 1922. 


Throughout the world 


there are 17,000,000 cars registered cf which 14,500,000 are in the United States. 
These and other astounding figures about the automobile business for 1923 have 
been prepared by Alfred Reeves, general manager of the National Automobile 


Chamber of Commerce, and were released this week. 


They should constitute 


pillars of strength to automobile writing insurance agents who may not now be 


pushing automobile lines as they should. 


Extracts from the tables follow: 


Production, 1923. 


Cars and trucks altscaretaTare bg tobe eta re oueta resales Sea raane oleae aay c cic im rbot 4,014,000 

ENS as oasin Sas ein ses ale G lore nie a we ate oes PUiacarfato lave ec oh Ohare ean eree 3,644,000 

RR MUNO MOS has ccurav ean si ata ie oe Cones nS Se vB VEreTaTA ce ata aU ERA TIRE E Lao ER a ae 370,000 
Pievious record motor venicie production, 1922... i. cisissceecscs 2,659,064 
POEPCONIRW@S INCTEAHO OVER TO22 oos.o ssc ck oc ccc ceujesee neweeseaeecces 50% 
cM he Cy RE cee ee reare 35% 
Total WHOMWGKIC VAMC GF CABS 6sicc.cicsicis de cele 6 os ec sees eekem aes $2,243,385,000 
Total WROIGERIC VANE Of ITUCKS 6.) 6s 6. o5cjcc se cebies ceeds ctieene dieace $267,500,000 
Total wholesale value of cars and tr ucks Knees car geeee cane eaten mehereneiarave $2,510,885,000 


Tire production 


Purchas:ng power of automobile dollar 
Number of persons employed in motor 


Wholesale value of motor vehicle tire DUSINGHS:.... <6. 6656606 es 
Total wholesale value of parts and accessories, exclusive of tires.. 
Average retail price of car, 1923........ 
Average retail price of truck, 1923..... 


45,000,000 
$760,000.000 
$1,310,000,000 


TO Oe EO Re $811 
Wid ase) eiere ee due: a aiana aio acater se earere $1,080 
(1913 100) Siatelaeiecaeek 6 aeere $1.11 
vehicie and allied lines... 2,750,000 


Special Federal excise taxes paid to United States Government 


by automobile industry in 1923.... 


$155,000,000 


Registration, 1923. 


Motor vehicles registered in United States (Approx.) 


Motor cars 
Motor trucks 


Motor vehicle registration 
Motor cars 


Miles of improved highway 


World registration of motor vehicles .. 
ter cent of world registration owned by U. S. 
on farms... 


ANGUOT CURNONES io 5.s vo oo os ese 4 Gwe ccs 


Total miles of highway in United States... 0. ....25cs cess tees 


14,500,000 
12,880,000 

1,620,000 
17,000,000 
eis Soctledaktew sare 85% 
4,250,000 
3,890,000 

360,000 

430,000 
2,941,294 


Exports, 1923 





Number of motor vehicles exported (from U. 8S. factories and 
Canadian plants: owned dn U.S.) .. bios Bite cecwcwesdace ces 328,333 
umber of mOGnt Cars. Gxt 6c iois.nc cc iecdwec sce vecees 6 189,884 
Number Of MOb0r EfUCKS CRDOPSE 26.6. bie c.es se cea ceeense 37,040 
Number of assemblies abroad of American cars.............. 101,400 
Value of motor vehicles and parts exported (including engines 
BERNE NEI) por cee coreve sores Ora EW oe hn a ecd were Sree eee OA Oa beRereteaty $234,129,009 
Rank of automobiles and parts among all exports.......... vats 6th 
Per cent of motor vehicles exported............-. aie eitial ea grees 8% 
Imports of motor vehicles ............+-.- ererbld Sieve ene aeaeusnereaeLan ers 890 
GENERAL’S INNOVATION of rubbage and violations of the law 





Out-of-Town Clients Furnished Room 
Where They Can Use Telephone 
and Stenographer 


The General Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion, of which Carl M. Hansen is vice- 
president and general manager, has 


opened offices at 80 Maiden Lane, One 
paragraph of its announcement reads: 
“We take pleasure in announcing that 
we have set aside in our offices a room 
for the exclusive use of out-of-town 
clients and friends where stenographic 
and telephone service will be at their 
disposal. We urge that they avail 
themselves of this with our compli- 
ments.” 





CHECKING FACTORY HAZARDS 





Insurance Inspectors, With Aid of City 
Government, Will Clean Up Cen- 
tral Area of City 





In a determined effort to check fires 
in that part of New York City between 
Canal Street on the south and 34th 
street on the north, which comprises 
the major part of the clothing manu- 
facturing district, representatives of 
fire insurance underwriters met last 
week with members of the fire depart- 
ment to complete plans. Seventy-two 
expert fire insurance inspectors, eleven 
of whom are from the fire patrol, eleven 
from the New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwritergs and the remainder loaned 
by the fire insurance companies, are 
going to investigate carefully all fire 
hazards in the area named, giving spe- 
cial attention to undue accumulations 


forbidding smoking in factories. 

Fire Chief John Kenlon and Fire Mar- 
shal Thomas P. Brophy addressed the 
meeting, pointing out the seriousness of 
hazards in the clothing area, and tell- 
ing of the good which can be accom- 
plished by cooperation between the in- 
surance companies and the fire depart- 
ment. The inspectors will be sup- 
ported by the full power of the city 
government. In the opinion of Chief 
Kenlon nearly 80% of the fires in the 
district to be surveyed were caused by 
carelessness. 





THE ADVISORY BOARDS 


Endorsed in Buffalo and Put Up To 
Executive Committee of New 
York Association 


An attempt is being made to install 
advisory boards in this state, similar 
to those in operation throughout Penn- 
sylvania. These boards conduct exam- 
inations by leading insurance men of 
applicants for agency and brokerage 
licenses. Already it has been endorsed 
by the Buffalo association; and an at- 
tempt is being made to have the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
give approval. The chances are against 
the local association taking this step 
because of opposition to the advisory 
board scheme noted in a number of 
home offices. 





Pendleton & Berger, Inc., 
incorporated to conduct an 
business in New York City. 


has been 
insurance 
The direc- 


tors are Barnett Berger, H. R. Pendle- 
ton, and J. Berger, all of New York 
City. 
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AUTOMOBILE & MARINE DEPARTMENT 























Importance of Right 
Loss Payable Clauses 


BROKER’S RESPONSIBILITY BIG 








S. D. McComb Tells How Ownership of 
Cargo Insured By Marine Policy 
Changes Frequently 


Samuel D. McComb, manager of the 
Marine Office of America, a prominent 
marine underwriting office in this city, 
described the relations of the assured 
to the marine contract in a lecture 
which he delivered last Thursday be- 
fore the marine class of the Insurance 
Institute of America. Speaking with 
reference to the continuation of pro- 
tection despite changes in ownership of 


the insured nroperty, Mr. McComb said: 

“Hull policies protect the parties 
owning the ship, and when their inter- 
est ceases the policies become cancelled 
or void. 

“Very different conditions exist in re- 
spect to cargo insurance. Here goods 
are carried for a trip only, and the own- 
ership may change one or more times 
during a voyage. It is desirable that 
the insurance should be capable of 
transfer to anyone to whom the insured 
properly transfers his interest in the 
property. 

“Hull policies definitely insure the 
interest of a named assured. Cargo pol- 
icies in effect are intended to cover the 
property, reimbursing those interested 
at the time of a happening of a loss, 
provided that the insurance has been 
properly drawn or that proper assign- 
ment of the insurance has been made. 
The general rule of assignment is that 
a marine policy is assignable unless it 
contains clauses expressly prohibiting 
ussignment. It may be assigned either 
before or after loss, but where the as- 
sured has parted with or lost his inter 
est in the subject matter, and has not, 
before or at the time of so doing, ex- 
pressly or impliedly, assigned this in- 
surance, any later assignment is inop- 
erative. For example, in the case of a 
sale of goods at sea, the purchaser 
should stipulate that the insurance 
should be assigned to him, otherwise 
the seller’s interest having ceased at 
the moment of sale, the insurance would 
become void. The insurance could not 
be revived by a subsequent assignment 
to the purchaser. 


“In this country the usual documents 
covering cargoes are insurance certifi- 
cates, rather than a policy of insurance. 
These certificates are issued by ship- 
pers who hold a policy which covers 
shipments which they may make, and in 
which they are interested or have or- 
ders to insure. They certify that the 
property is insured under the condi- 
tions of their open policy, and loss, if 
any, made payable to the assured “or 
order,” or consignee or order, upon 
surrender of the certificate. This form 
of certificate meets all commercial 
needs, and when it is endorsed in blank 
by the assured it becomes a “bearer” 
document. This makes it quasi-nego- 
tiable, and where the standing of 
the insurance company is above ques- 
tion, the insurance certificate is readily 
accepted in all the leading banking cen- 
ters of the -world. 

Certificates are attached to the nego- 
tiable bills of lading. and the holder of 
these is entitled to receive payment of 
loss. In modern commerce, banks are 
frequently the parties hvaing the in- 
surable interest, as they have advanced 
the funds against the documents. The 
insurance policies endorsed by them 
represent important security for money 
advanced. 

“If it is not desired to have certifi- 


MERGER RUMOR UNDENIED 


Consolidation of Big Marine Brokerage 
Houses May Be Completed; Would 
Cut Expenses 





That there is probably some truth in 
the current rumors that the large 
marine insurance brokerage firms of 
Johnson & Higgins and Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes will be merged shortly is 
based on the refusal of officials of both 
concerns to deny the story. Inquiry at 
the brokerage houses by The Eastern 
Underwriter brought replies to the ef- 
fect that there may be an amalgama- 
tion within a short while, as there has 
been some talk of such, but, on the 
other hand, nothing may come of the 
report, 

It is believed that an amalgamation, 
if made, would be prompted by reasons 
of economy. Both brokerage firms op- 
erate widely throughout the country 
writing marine, fire and other lines in 
most large cities and important indus- 
trial districts, and to a large extent 
their operations overlap. A consolida- 
tion of facilities would remove much of 
the high acquisition cost and also cut 
down the home office expenses mate- 
rially. Willcox, Peck & Hughes and 
Johnson & Higging between them con- 
trol a majority of the important marine 
insurance accounts and are managed 
by men of unquestioned and proved 
ability in all branches of marine and 
fire insurance. 





DIESEL ENGINES FOR CANAL 





Several Companies Putting Them On 
Boats For Traffic Through N. Y. 
Barge Canal 





Marine insurance men in the Buffa- 
lo territory are watching with interest 
the development and increased use of 
twin screw Diesel boats for use on the 
barge canal. The recent announcement 
by the Standard Oil Company that it 
would build a fleet of eight such boats 
for use next season was taken as an 
indication that this type of boat had 
proven more capable than any other 
of meeting the peculiar transportation 
problems of New York State’s barge 
canal and that its coming into favor 
would lead to an increased use of the 
barge canal for shipping purposes to- 








‘ates negotiable, they can be made pay- 
able to a particular person. 

“It is a simple matter to have any 
class of marine insurance properly pro- 
tect interested parties, but it is advisa- 
ble to use care in stating the assured, 
the interest, and to whom the loss is 
payable. If this is done correctly in the 
beginning, it will save much trouble, 
and maybe heavy loss.” 








Phone: 





The “‘Home”’ of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 


Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


John 1363 

















gether with a decrease in the marine 
insurance hazards. 

One thing that has kept the barge 
canal business, from an_ insurance 
standpoint, relatively small to date has 
been the lack of satisfactory motor 
equipment. The Diesel engines appar- 
ently are proving a big improvement 
over steam and at about one-half the 
cost of operation. Among the lines 
now operating the Diesel type of boat 
on the canal are the Transmarine Cor- 
poration, the Interways Line, the Mce- 
Dougall-Duluth fleet and the Standard 
Ol Company. Capt. Benjamin L. 
Cowles of the Cowles Shipbuilding and 
Towing Company, Buffalo, has announc- 
ed that he will install Diesel equipment 
in two of his tugs in the spring. 





EFFECT OF LLOYD’S REMOVAL 

An important aspect of the proposed 
removal of Lloyd’s from the Royal Ex- 
change to Leadenhall Street is the ef- 
fect it will have upon the distribution 
of business. With Lloyd’s remote from 
the company zone, which is practically 
restricted to Cornhill and Thread- 
needle Street, brokers will not be able 
to visit company underwriters and 
Lloyd’s alternately without wasting a 
great deal of time. Today a broker 
can be in the Room a bare sixty sec- 
onds after leaving almost any company. 
but to walk the length of Cornhill and 
part of Leadenhall Street takes an ap 
preciable time. With Lloyd’s in the 
new building, and that building itself 
available for brokers’ offices, it may be 
anticipated that those broke rage firms 
which have not already moved East 
will do so when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, The probable result of 
this will be a more organized plan of 
work on the part of brokers, who will 
see that all the companies are visited 
without a break once a start has been 
made in that part of the market. 

The financial aspect is, of course, in- 
teresting, but beyond the fact that a 
holding company is to be formed, with 
share capital and debentures, nothing 
more can be said at the moment. It 
is, however, probable that the whole of 
the money for the enterprise will be 
provided by those connected with 
Lloyd’s, without recourse having to be 
made to outside resources. — ‘Post 
Magazine.” 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Organized 1824 


mee STATES Sy eg Ine., 
EEW YO) > Se 
Organized “un tod 1918 


1-3 So. William St. 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1886 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 
ted 1879 


NEW YORK 
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Underwriters Win 
Final “Ioanna” Appeal 
MORTGAGEES 





LOSE INSURANCE 





House of Lords in England Holds in 
Greek Scuttling Case to Reversal 
of Greer Ruling 


Marine underwriters in this city were 
pleased this week when they received 
news from England that the House of 
Lords has upheld the Court of Appeal 
in reversing the decision in the King’s 
Bench Division by Justice Greer in 
favor of mortgagees in the “Ioanna”’ 
scuttling case. The House of Lords 
held that the mortgagees had no sep- 
arate interest in the insurance and 
therefore were not eligible to recover 
from marine underwriters who had in- 
sured the lost vessel. This decision 
relieves underwriters from being penal- 
ized on a loss which was not a peril 
of the sea nor covered by the policies 
when they were originally issued. 

The “lIoanna” case caused tremen- 
dous interest in all marine insurance 
circles when underwriters first resisted 
payment on the policies because they 
alleged that this vessel, like many other 
Greek steamers, had been deliberately 
scuttled by the owners for the purpose 
of collecting insurance which was far 
in excess of the actual value of the 
ship at the time of loss. Evidence wag 
introduced that the ship was cast away 
with the privity and connivance of the 
owners. They were therefore, by law, 
disbarred from receiving from their 
underwriters any part of the insurance 
on the “Toanna.” 

Unfortunately the case did not close 
there. The vessel had been mortgag- 
ed, and the mortgagees entered claims 
against the underwriters for the extent 
of their interests, claiming they were 
entitled to recover by virtue of their 
innocence of the criminal plans of the 
owners. Justice Greer gave substance 
to their claim by ruling that they 
should be indemnified by the insurance 
companies, for the policies had been 
assigned to them. 

In the Court of Appeal the underwrit- 
ers won a reversal on the grounds men- 
tioned early in the story, and now the 
House of Lords has confirmed this re- 
versal on identical grounds. The case 
of the “Grigorios,” another Greek 
steamer on which mortgagee interests 
won a judgment, is before the House 
of Lords on appeal, but no decision has 
been made to-date. 





BILL TO CHANGE HARTER ACT 

Congressman G, W. Edmonds, of 
Pennsylvania, has introduced into Con- 
gress a bill embodying provisions to 
change the Harter Act so as to make 


it conform with recommendations con- 
tained in the latest Brussels agreement. 
This agreement of maritime nations, 
superseding the Hague Rules, provides 
for uniform bills of lading with more 
responsibility placed upon: the shoul- 
ders of the carriers than heretofore. 
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National Surety Men 
Host to Executives 


ATHLETIC 








DINNER AT CLUB 





Joyce, Rathbone, St. John and Griffin 
Central Figures; Charles H. Burras 





Toastmaster 
Three veteran executives of the Na- 
tional Surety and one near veteran 


were given mandatory orders to be at 
the New York Athletic Club on Tues- 
day night ef this week at which time 
they found a great gathering of repre- 
sentatives of the company gathered to 
do them honor at a dinner. They came 
from as far as Mexico City (l.. Bani- 
gan,) and some from as near as Phila- 
delphia, which among other representa- 
tives sent General Agent “Tom” Smith, 
former mayor and postmaster, accom- 
panied by three of hig four sons, all 
insurance men. 


The guests of honor at 
monial dinner were William B. Joyce, 
chairman; Joel Rathbone, vice-chair- 
man; E. A, St, John, president of the 
National Surety; and William J. Grif- 
fin, general counsel. The reason for 
the banquet was to mark Mr. Joyce’s 
twentieth year of service with the com- 
pany; Mr. Rathbone’s twenty-sixth; 
Mr. St, John’s eighth as executive; and 
Mr. Griffin’s twenty-seventh. 

“Charley” Burras Toastmaster 

John L. Mee, vice-president in charge 
of the agency department, was chair- 
man of the dinner, and he introduced 
Charies H. Burras, president of Joyce 
& Co., Chicago, as toastmaster. Lead- 
ing wit of the West, as good as any 
toastmaster anywhere, Mr. Burras_ be- 
gan with the National as a lawyer in 
the claim department, Chicago, at a 
salary of $1,800 a year. He is now 
head of the largest surety agency in 
the world. As toastmaster he picked 
out a different man to introduce each 
of the executive guests, and they con- 
cluded their talks by making presen- 
tations of beautifully leather bound 
testimonial scrolls. 

It wag a great night for William B. 
Joyce who was hailed by all the speak- 
ers as the surety man par excellence, 
who had taken a greatly perturbed 
company, put it on its feet and then 
made it the leader. His testimonial 
was presented by E. M. Treat, head of 
the company’s credit insurance divi- 
sion. He called the National Surety’s 
president a public benefactor. 

Joyce Tells of Boyhood Struggles 

In responding Mr. Joyce told of the 
struggles which he went through as a 
boy, what those struggles meant to 
him, the philosophy they taught and 
how what he learned had stuck through 
his life. He had been a telegraph mes- 
senger boy, a cash boy in a dry goods 
store which job paid $2 a week, a news- 
boy and a bell boy. He wag so poor 
that once he wag sent back from school 
because the teacher did not think he 
was properly dressed and at that- he 
quit school before he got through the 
third reader. Instead of being dis- 
couraged, however, 
caps made him ambitious to succeed. 

“Tl worked hard and took advantage 
of my opportunities. I wag blessed by 
both friends and enemies. The man 
who hag no enemies is a man who has 
accomplished nothing much.” 

His Philosophy 

Mr. Joyce discussed the surety busi- 
ness, saying that its nature was such 
that a surety company to succeed must 
be run on the level and conducted by 
honest men. He said that since the 
National had joined the rating bureau 
it had never cut a rate; that its prac- 
tices were above board, 
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The National’s chairman at this 
point referred to the fact that he had 
been vigorously criticised at different 
times in the last two decadeg and then 
said: 

“T have lived my life and operated 
the ‘National in a spirit of Western 
philosophy which in brief is this: I 
look every man in the eye and tell him 
to go to hell if need be.” 

The National wound up 1923 with 
$34,000,000 of assets. Its premium in- 
come in 1923 reached over $26,000,000 
gross; $16,500,000 net. 

Rathbone a Great Executive 

H, J. Lofgren, who was a cashier in 
the office of Joyce & Company, Minn- 
eapolis, and is now comptroller of the 
company, presented the testimonial to 
Mr. Rathbone. He gaid that when Mr. 
Joyce came to New York to be head 
of the National one of his first acts 
was to cut the salary of Mr. Rathbone, 


but soon thereafter it was not only 
restored but advanced and Mr. Rath- 


bone has been going ahead ever since. 

Of the company’s great premium in- 
come of $26,000,000 last year Mr. Lof- 
gren gaid that the average premium 
was $25, and that the volume meant 
more than 1,000,000 items. 

“Mr. Rathbone helped to underwrite 
this remarkable business; was a mar- 
velous guiding hand and so systema- 
tized the organization that the machin- 
ery operated perfectly in all the tre- 
mendous detail,” he said. 

St. John’s Popularity 

KE, M. Linville, who during the after- 
noon had been elected president of the 
New York Indemnity Company, pre- 
sented Mr. St. John with his testimon- 
ial, and he did it in a graceful speech 
in which he brought out the love and 
affection which the National Surety 
Company and affiliated organizations 
have for the president of the National 


Surety. “To know him; to come into 
contact with him is to love him,” he 
said. 


Mr. St. John paid a great tribute to 
Mr. Joyce and discussed in a reminis- 
cent way some of his experiences in 
the sixteen years he has been con- 
nected with the company. 

Joseph T. Magee presented the testi- 
monial to William J. Griffin, who told 
of the despair of the National Surety 
executives up to the time when Mr. 
Joyce put the company on its feet 
and then how it grew to supremacy. 

A spirit of great good fellowship was 
in evidence throughout the evening. 
G. T. Amsden, of Rochester; F. A. Can- 
field, of Syracuse, and J. L. E. Purcell, 
of Montreal, were among those present. 


TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Plate 
Glass Insurance Exchange will be held 
on January 24 at 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York. Officers will be elected and 
other matters brought up. 

VISITING NEW YORK 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Bond, Jr., 
are among visitors in New York this 
week. Mr. Bond is first vice-president 
of the Maryland Casualty at the home 
office in Baltimore. 
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Linville Elected President 


EK. M. Linville has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Indemnity Com- 
pany and E. A. St. John, former presi- 
dent, has been made vice-chairman of 
the board, W. B. Joyce being chairman. 
T. Davidson Brown has been elected a 
airector and Arthur P. Maher has been 
appointed financial secretary. 

Mr. Linville’s rise in the New York 
‘Yndemnity has been sensational. No 
man in the business has made such a 
leap to the front in so short a time. 
A Kentuckian, descendant of a long 
line of Kentuckians going back to 
Daniel Boone, his early insurance expe 


riences were with the Travelers and the 


COMPANY TO FINISH BUILDING 

The Globe Indemnity hag arranged 
with the Edwardsville, Ill., board of 
education to complete the new high 
school building, in accordance with the 
bond furnished for John L. Schwager, 
contractor, who recently left Edwards- 
ville with the building incomplete. The 
contract was for $160,000. The indem- 
nity company has retained the serv- 
ices of another builder to complete the 
work. 





ON TRIP TO BERMUDA 
Hervey B. Marsh, branch manager 
for the General Accident at Pittsburg, 
Pa., is on a trip to Bermuda. He will 
return shortly but his wife who accom- 
panied him to Bermuda will not be back 
for two or three months, 
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‘.cean. When the New York Indemnity 
was formed early last year he was 
tnade general manager. In building up 
the organization he demonstrated that 
he was a sales and organization genius. 
For a time the company wrote only 
burglary and plate @lass with one agen- 
ey. Then in March, 1923, it began to 
write all casualty lines. One good gen 
eral agency appointment after another 
followed in quick succession and the 
volume shot ahead. 

The year wound up with net premi- 
ums of nearly $2,200,000; with more 
than 700 agents; and with licenses to 
do business in forty-two states. 


EXPERIENCE RATE CHANGES 





Compensation Board of New York 
Rules Only Completed Policy 
Periods Shall Be Used 





The classification and rating commit- 
tee of the Compensation 
Rating Board announced 
ments to the experience 
effective January 11. Two paragraphs 
to rule eleven on page three of the 
plan have been added reading ag fol- 
lows: 

(a) Experience for completed policy 
periods only shall be used. When rat- 
ing a risk involving two or more _pol- 
icies varying in expiration dates the 
experience to be used under policies 
other than the controlling policy shall 
be for the four completed years ter- 
minating within six months of the 
end of the controlling policy’s experi- 
ence period, 

(b) Where the anniversary date of 
insurance has been changed because 
of cancellation or short term extension, 
the experience to be used shall be for 
completed periods only and may be 
greater or less than the four year pe 
riod herein prescribed, but the varia- 
tion in either direction shall not exceed 
a period of six months; provided, how- 


Inspection 
amend- 
rating plan, 


has 


ever, that where the variation in both 
directions is exactly six months, a pe- 
riod of four and one-half years shall be 
used, 
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George L. Truitt Pays 
Visit to the East 


MANAGER OF NORTHWESTERN 





Company Contemplates Entering Mary- 
land; $1,040,000 Premiums in 1923; 
Enters Ohio for Fidelity and 
Surety 


George L, Truitt, vice-president and 
general manager of the Northwestern 
Casualty & Surety of Milwaukee, was 
in New York last week visiting Greene 
& Goetschius, Inec., managers of the 
company in New York State and north- 
ern New Jersey. 
to Baltimore 


From here he went 
as the company is con- 
templating entering Maryland. It re- 
cently entered Ohio for 
surety lines and is 
states. The company will be two years 
old in February and in 19238 paid for 
$1,040,000 in premiums. It is writing 
practically all kinds of casualty insur- 
ance with the exception of plate glass 
and burglary, although its charter per- 
mits it to write these lines if the di- 
rectors and management so desire. 
Mr. Truitt said he was pleased with 
the situation he found here, including 
the kind of agents being appointed, 
the character of the business and the 
organization of the territory. 


fidelity and 
now in eleven 


“T feel that we have a strong organi- 
zation here and that it is being oper- 
ated along correct lines,” he said, 

George L. Truitt was born in Indiana 
and one of his first positions was in 
the traffic department of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, from 
which railroad he later came to the 
Kast. From railroading he went into 
the advertising business and deciding 
to become an insurance man, he enter- 
ed the training school of the Travelers 
at a time when there were only six in 
the class. He wag made special agent, 
travelling in Connecticut. Later he 
was transferred to Illinois when com- 
pensation insurance started to be writ- 
ten there. From special agent he was 
appointed assistant manager and then 
manager of the Travelers at Chicago. 
From the Travelers Mr. Truitt joined 
Marsh & McLennan in that city. 

When the inter-insurance companies 
made quite a splurge in the West about 
1913, Mr. Truitt made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject and became a 
specialist. He was in demand at va- 
rious places by stock insurance people 
to whom he gave the benefit of the 
information he had obtained relative to 
inter-insurance transactions as far as 
individual risks were concerned. 

Probably the best talk he made on 
the subject was in Indianapolis where 
Geooge D, Webb, of Conklin, Price & 
Webb, was scheduled to make a joint 


debate with Mr. Ellis, of Sherman & 
Milis. At the last minute Mr. Webb 
could not go and asked Mr. Truitt to 


substitute as pinch hitter. His talk 
was so effective that it was printed and 
received very wide circulation. 

Talking to The Eastern Underwriter 
this week he said that he thought that 
the inter-insurance system was sliding 
back. He mentioned one outfit which 
at one time wrote $3,000,000 of pre- 
miums a year and he has seen its pre- 
mium volume recede to $1,000,000, 

Mr. Truitt does not see much change 
in the non-agency mutual situation ex- 
cept that the acquisition cost of the 
mutuals is going up by reason of adver- 
tising and other matters. Competition 
is keen. The non-agency mutuals 
which specialize on the larger risks are 
holding their own in some particulars. 
Those which feature the smaller risks 
are having hard sledding by reason of 
the demands made by the public for 
the service which they have been get- 
ting from stock company representa- 
tives. 


Clock for Holland From 
Board of Directors 


ONE FEATURE OF CONFERENCE 





Independence Agents Pleased With 
Meeting Last Week; Look for $5,- 
000,000 Premium Year in 1924 





Representatives of the Independence 
Indemnity have returned to their offices 
well pleased with the agency conference 
of the company held in Philadelphia 
last week. They feel quite sure that the 
company will succeed in hitting the 
mark of $5,000,000 in premiums for 
1924. One of the general agents who 
attended told The Eastern Underwriter 
that he was highly impressed with the 
character of the men he met in Phila- 
delphia at the meeting. 

“They gave the appearance of being 
substantial men in their communities,” 
he said. The meeting developed extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm. “This and the 
popularity of Charles H. Holland struck 
me as the features of the meeting,” he 
said. 

Although the Independence started on 
January 22, 1923, at which’ time 
the first risk was written, it took 
some time to prepare the forms and 
effect the organization so that the com- 
pany really paid for $2,700,000 in pre- 
miums in about nine months or so of 
actual business operation. 

Several of the directors talked to the 
agency during the conference or ban- 
quet, one of them being former Gov- 
ernor Sproul; another, President Joseph 
Wayne, of the Girard National Bank, 
and a third, R. A. Mansfield Hobbs, a 
New York lawyer, who, on behalf of 
the directors, presented a_ beautiful 
clock to Mr. Holland. 

One of the interesting stories told at 
the meeting was that Andrew L. John- 
ston met Charles H. Holland when he 
came to this country from Australia 
twelve years ago as he landed from a 


boat. He told him he had heard that 
Mr. Holland was to engage in the casu- 
alty business here and that he desired 
to be associated with him. He has been 
with Mr. Holland ever since and is now 
vice-president of the Independence. 

It is stated that when the Independ- 
ence started every one of the depart- 
ment heads had seen twenty or more 
years of insurance experience. These 
included E, B. Anderson, then in charge 
of burglary and now second vice-presi- 
dent with New York headquarters; 
Joseph R. Wells, bonding; Alexander 
Sime, claims; Joseph E. Marron, acci- 
dent and health, and L. H. Bowen, 
agency department. 

An interesting set of resolutions was 
adopted at the conference which in part 
read: 

Whereas, The Independence Indemnity Com- 
pany, an organization which concretely embo- 
dies the ideals, experience, faith and business 
affection of a number of leading insurance men 
from all parts of the country, has, within its 
first year, achieved an almost bewildering suc- 
cess; and 

Whereas, this success primarily has been due 
to the fact that it was able to build itself 
around the fovable personality and rare execu 
tive genius of its president, Mr. Charles H. 
Holland; ane 

Whereas, it further has been confirmed and 
insured by the devoted zeal of as fine a staff 
of officers and department heads as ever have 
been drawn into a single group and thus has 
been able to command the skill and judgment of 
Kk. D. Livingston, first vice-president; James 


Morrison, secretary and treasurer; A. L, John 
ston, vice-president; Stanley G. Martin and 
E. B. Anderson, second vice-presidents; Jos 


eph R. Wells, Alexander Sime, Joseph E. Mar- 
ron and L. H. Bowen, assistant vice-presidents: 
C. H. Pritchard. Jr., burglary insurance un- 
derwriter, backed by a_ thoroughly efficient 
‘orce; and ; ; 
Whereas, the Company enjoys the financial 
and moral support, advice and co-operation of 
a board of directors whose names would com- 
mand respectful attention in any financial cir 
cle. and ; 
Whereas, there is manifest and unmistak- 
able enthusiasm on the part of the experienced 
general agents from twenty-two states, who 
have journeyed an aggregate of more than one 
hundred thousand miles at some personal sac- 
rifice in order to attend the first agency con- 
ference; and 
Whereas, signs multiply on every hand_ that 
the American public is already availing itself 
with alacrity of insurance contracts so spon- 
sored and presented; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the undersigned representa- 
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tives of the Independence Indemnity Company 
gladly make this unanimous expression of 
their pleasure in feeling themselves to be pro- 
ducing parts of such an organization, and 
hereby assert their confidence and determina- 
tion that the year Nineteen Hundred and 
Twenty-four shall set an entirely new mark 
in the growth of any company. 





NEW GENERAL COUNSEL 





Maryland Casualty Gives Important 
Position To Austin J. Lilly; Long 
In Service of Company 





The Maryland Casualty has appoint- 
ed Austin J. Lilly as general counsel, 
this action being taken at a meeting 
of the board of directors on January 8. 

Mr. Lilly entered the service of the 
Maryland Casualty in 1910, in the claim 
division. He was made manager of 
the Oklahoma City claim division in 
the same year and held this position 
until 1912, when he was made manager 
of the Charlotte claim division and gen- 
eral attorney for North Carolina. In 
1914 he wag made superintendent of 
the accident prevention division at the 
home office, and was transferred to the 
legal division in 1915. 

He received his education at Calvert 
Hall College, Loyola College and the 
law department of the University of 
Maryland. Before joining the Mary- 
land Casualty he was engaged in the 
practice of law and in newspaper and 
editorial work. Mr. Lilly was appoint- 
ed attorney-in-charge October, 1921, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Walter L. Clark, general coun- 
sel. The appointment of Mr. Lilly as 
general counsel is a recognition of his 
loyal and satisfactory service for the 
company. 





FINANCIAL VALUE OF WHISKEY 





St. Louis Court of Appeals Decision In 
An Insurance Company’s 
Case 





What’s the 
key? 

The St. Louis Court of Appeals a few 
days ago decided in passing on the suit 
of Harry E. Hayward, 5843 Waterman 
avenue, St. Louis, against the Employ- 
ers Liability Assurance Company that 
the Circuit Court erred in awarding 
Hayward $647.57 based on the bootleg 
value of booze. 

The higher court in an opinion writ- 
ten by Judge Charles M. Daues and 
concurred in by Judges Allen and 
Becker held that the value of whiskey 
cannot be based on the _ bootleggers’ 
market, but that the United States 
Government price is the only lawful one 
to be considered. 

Judge Daues held that the lower 
court erred in permitting testimony to 
be presented to show the value of whis- 
key based on bootleggers charges. 

Hayward purchased his booze before 
Prohibition. It consisted of one case 
of whiskey, four bottles of wine and 
thirteen bottles of gin and was stolen 
between January 15 and March 1, 1920, 
from thé basement of his home. 

The case was remanded for new 
trial. 


financial value of whis- 





MAY NOMINATE YATES 

Roy T. Yates, who is associated with 
Robert M. McCormick, New York law- 
yer and former general attorney of the 
Globe, is up in New Jersey as Repub- 
lican nominee for New Jersey State 
Senator. A cartoon of him appears in 
the Paterson “Morning Times” which 
calls him an ardent worker and one 
of the founders of the McCutcheon Re- 
publican League. Mr. Yates wags born 
in Paterson, N. J., thirty-five years ago 
and received his academic education 
at Harvard University. He studied 
law at New York University and first 
practiced it in California. He joined 
the legal department of the Globe In- 
demnity in 1917, leaving that company 
iv April of last year. He is now hand- 
ling surety matters for various compa- 
nies. 
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Maxson Acts Relative 
To Self-Insurers 


LETTER OF N. J. COMMISSIONER 


Requirements in His Letter of October 
26, 1923, Are Rescinded; Copy 
of Letter 





As a result of the hearing 
given to the self-insurers of New Jer- 
sey and subsequent conferences with 
the authorized committee thereof, Com 
missioner Maxson of New Jersey has 
informed compensation — self-insurers 
that requirements which he promul- 
gated on October 26, 1923, have been 
rescinded and informing them that their 
present exemption certificate is in full 
force and effect. The communication of 
October 26 follows: 

Dear Sir:—You are the holder of a 
certificate from this Department grant- 
ing exemption from insuring your lia 
bility to make compensation to injured 
employes or their dependents. 

By reason of the increased responsi 
bility resulting from the amendment to 
the Compensation Act, which went into 
effect on July 4th last, and of which 
you are no doubt fully aware, it has be 
come necessary to prescribe a higher 
standard than heretofore to test the 
permanence and financial standing of an 
applicant for exemption privilege. Ac- 
cordingly, the following requirements 
have been adopted to take effect at once 
and are made applicable to the contin 
uance of existing certificates as well as 
to all new applications and no depar 
ture therefrom will be considered by 
reason of the size or character of busi 
ness, except in the cases of banking and 
insurance corporations which are under 
continuous Federal or State supervi- 
Sion. 


recently 


Requirements 
The applicant will be required to 
make complete exhibit of financial con 
dition, in accordance with the form of 


statement in use heretofore with some 
modifications. 

2. No certificate will be issued to any 
concern which does not maintain a per- 
manent place of business in the State 
of New Jersey. In the case of contract- 
ors whose principal place of business is 
outside of the State, consideration may 
be given under this item provided (all 
other requirements being satisfactorily 
met), that the undertaking in question 
will extend over a period of at least two 
years and throughout the period of such 
undertaking the applicant shall main- 
tain a fixed office in this State where 
legal process may be served, or will 
provide the Commissioner of Banking 
and Insurance with power of attorney 
for this purpose. 

3. The applicant shall guarantee his 
or their ability to pay compensation by 
deposit with the Commissioner of Bank- 
ing and Insurance of securities to an 
amount computed as follows, under (a) 
or (b), whichever produces the larger 
sum: 

(a) A minimum amount of $15,000, 
to which shall be added one annual pre 
mium as computed at annual rates ap 
proved by the Department for insur- 
ance carriers and the best available 
estimate of payroll expenditures for the 
calendar year under the proper classi 
fication of operations and subject to 
verification and adjustment by the De 
partment, or 

(b) A minimum amount of $15,000, to 
which shall be added the product of 
three thousand (3,000) times the man 
ual rate for the most hazardous classi- 
fication of operation to be undertaken 
by the applicant. 

Maximum Deposit 

The maximum deposit to be required 
under this provision shall be $100,000. 

The kind of securities required for 
deposit are such as are authorized by 
the laws of New Jersey for investments 
of Savings Banks and Trust Funds, 
viz., United States, State, County, Mu- 
nicipal and Railroad bonds. 

4. The applicant shall annually report 
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to the Department the amounts expend- 
ed for compensation, for medical ser- 
vice, and for the administration of such 
service, including the investigation of 
claims and legal expenses, and shall 
present an individual report of all open 
cases on which compensation is being 
paid or claim has been entered, whether 
adjudicated or not, including the esti- 
mated amount remaining to be paid on 
each case, and further deposit with the 
Department, or in trust as provided in 
Section 21 (a) of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act, in addition to the initial de- 
posit required under Item 3, an amount 
sufficient to pay the full cost of all 
claims on which compensation pay- 
ments have fifty weeks or more to run 
from the date of such report. 

If a continuance of your existing ex- 
emption certificate is desired, please ad- 
vise promnvtly of your willingness to 
comply with the foregoing require- 
ments, and appropriate blanks to be ex- 
ecuted will then be furnished. 

If, however, you are not prepared to 
meet the said requirements, the exemp- 
tion certificate now held must be sur- 
rendered to this Department for cancel- 
lation and at the same time the neces- 
sary insurance must be secured in a 
qualified insurance company, as_ re- 
quired by the statute. 





GIVING NIGHT COURSES 





Union Indemnity Offering Opportunity 
To Employes To Broaden Their 
Knowledge 


Tne Union Indemnity of New Or- 
leans is conducting a night business 
school for its employes at the home 
office, under the direction of Dr. Mor- 
ton A. Aldrich, Dean of Tulane Uni- 
versity, assisted by C. G. Griffin, Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration of 
Tulane University, to give opportunity 
to each of its employes to broaden his 
knowledge on general business matters 
and to give further study to technical 
matters connected with the surety and 
casualty business. 

Lectures are given on various topics 
by specialists. Justin V. Wolff, a local 
attorney connected with the general 
counsel, Dufour, Goldberg & Kammer, 
is at present giving a series of lectures 
on “Contracts” and presenting prob- 
lems for study and discussion. 

Senior Vice-President Mike M. Moss 
is directing these activities and the 
organization is enthusiastically taking 
advantage of this laudable work on the 
part of the company. 
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ARYLAND CASUALTY policies and 
bonds are good all the y 
protection, day and night, summer 
ter. But the snow, ice 


furnish additional reasons for insurance 
protection. 
Automobile accidents increase through 


skidding on slippery streets. Falling ice and 
snow and slippery pavements make Public 
Insurance covering 
residence property a greater necessity than 


| than dollars. 


sar, furnishing 
and win- 
and rains of winter 











business and 


Freezing often plays havoe with sprink- 
ling and plumbing systems. 
to buildings and furnishings, caused largely 


Interior damage 


by leaky roofs, frequently results from 
winter rains, ” 
Burglars become more active. Cold 


weather makes plate glass windows more 
susceptible to breakage. 


Ice and snow in- 


crease the ever present hazard of injuries to 


yourself from falls. 


These and many other hazards make Acci- 
Burglary, Plate Glass, 
Leakage and 
Water Damage Insurance especially desira- 


Automobile, 
Liability, 


dent, 


Public Sprinkler 


ble at this season of the year. 


The Maryland Casualty Company writes 
these forms and practically all lines of 
and Surety Bonds. 


Casualty Insurance 


CASUALTY INSURANCE Maryland Casualty Company SURETY BONDS 


Industrial Safety Week—To save limb and life is more important 
Also, dollars are saved when you save life and limb. 
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Explosion Talk Opens 
Aetna 1924 Lectures 


BROKERS 





OUT TO HEAR REID 





Companies Have Good Experience in 
Writing Explosion; Opportunities 
Are Plentiful 





The Aetna Life started its 1924 
school, at 100 William Street, on Mon- 
day noon. KE. H. Morrill, manager of 
the agency departments, and who pre- 
sides at these meetings, introduced 
W. L. Reid, who h charge of the riot 
and civil commotion and explosion and 
who talked on that subject. 

The present policy is an evolution 
from the old coverage which was first 
written during the world war. At that 
time there was a demand by manufac- 
turers for protection against damage 
which might be done by aliens. At 
first the policy covered destruction by 
bombs, but then took in inherent haz- 
ards and war risk. This form was 
written until the signing of the armis- 
tice when the demand practically ceas- 
ed, with the exception of a few cases. 
After the armistice the policy devel- 
oped into the riot, insurrection, civil 
commotion and explosion insurance 
coverage. 

The experience of the companies 
has been excellent in writing this cov- 
erage, the premium volume increasing 
each year in spite of yearly rate reduc- 
tions, The premiums in 1921 were ap- 
proximately double those in 1920. 

The conditions and terms of the pol 
icy are very simple, somewhat similar 
to those in the standard fire policy rela- 
tive to reporting and adjusting of 
losses. 

The riot and civil commotion policy, 
in addition to covering explosion and 
damage due to riot and civil commo- 
tion, covers fire caused directly or in- 
directly by these agencies. 


The manual published July 15, 1923, 
gives rates and rules and types of ex: 
plosions with their causes. 

The need for riot and civil commo- 
tion insurance is large as these hazards 
are excluded from the fire policy. A 
risk, such ag a strike, may be covered 
at the normal rate six hours before it 
becomes effective; after the strike has 
been declared the rate is trebled. 

The explosion policy covers all di- 
rect loss or damage by explosion caus- 
ed by the inherent hazards of a_ busi- 


ness, and from acts of lawlessness 
either inside or outside the insured 
property. 


From both the riot and civil commo- 
tion and the explosion policy explosions 
due to steam pipes, boilers, pipes, fly- 
wheels, engines, ete., are excluded. 

Explosion hazards may be classified 
into four general classes: gas, gaso- 
line and chemicals; dust; malicious ex- 
plosions such ag bomb outrages, etc.; 
and miscellaneous accidental explo- 
sions, such as refrigerating plants, ete. 

The opportunities for writing these 
lines are unlimited and agents will find 
it to their advantage to study the forms 
and sell them as extensively ag possi- 
ble. 





FIRST YEAR REMARKABLE 

The New York Indemnity closed its 
first year with net premiums of $3,- 
195,920. This company was organized 
early in 1922 and at that time wrote 
only plate glass and burglary insur- 
ance. In March, 1923, all casualty lines 
were added. The company is now en- 
tered in forty-two states and has over 
seven hundred agents. 





UTICA MUTUAL ADS 

The Utica Mutual is running a series 
of advertisements in principal cities of 
New York State, warning the public 
against accident in factories and on 
the streets, and intended to create 
goodwill for mutual insurance compa- 

nies, 








Agents Should Sell 
Cover to Themselves 


AIDS IN CONVINCING OTHERS 





General Accident Puts Forth Points in 
Sale of Accident and Health 
Insurance 





“Why don’t you sell as much acci- 
dent and health insurance as you would 
like to sell?” is a question asked in a 
recent issue of the General’s Review, 
the publication of the General Accident 
which goes on to say: “The question 
can be best answered by asking an- 
other question. Have you sold your 
self the coverage? When you have 
sold this coverage to yourself and you 
know that it fills a real need, it is 
more easy for you to convince others 
that they should have it. The value 
of accident and health insurance is 
not as widely known as it should be; 
it has not been forcibly brought to the 
attention of the insuring public; and 
as a result the prospect is little prepar- 
ed to discuss the coverage with you be- 
cause he knows so little about it. 

“The thought that accident and 
health insurance is the most difficult 
form of insurance to sell, is more im- 
aginative than real. It is just as easy 
to sell as any other kind of insurance 
when the prospect is shown the value 
of it. 

“A man will plan to do certain 
things at certain times, providing his 
earning power continues unimpaired. 
By insuring his income he insures his 
future. That is the purpose of accident 
and health insurance; but the agent 
more often than not sells a certain 
type of policy without any thought as 
to whether or not it provides adequate 


indemnity and. covers the particular 
needs of the man to whom he is sub- 
mitting the proposition. 

“There is a feature of the accident 
and health business not fully under- 
stood, or if it is understood, it is not 
fully appreciated; that is the elimina- 
tion of certain periods of disability. 

“Very often a man will not buy a 
policy that would adequately protect 
him because he thinks the premium 
is too much. He will buy a policy 
which he knows does not provide suffi- 
cient indemnity and regrets his action 
when he has a loss. A little inquiry 
about the prospect and his affairs will 
do much to remedy the situation. Find 
out what his income is; how long his 
income is paid by his firm when he is 
away from his occupation; what other 
accident and health insurance he car- 
ries, if any. With this information you 
are prepared to render the prospect a 
real service.” ° 





U. S. F. & G. PROMOTIONS 
W. O. Schilling, Becomes Manager of 
Chicago Office; C. C. Conlon To 
Join Company in February 

Among several promotions made re- 
cently by the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty is that of W. O. Schilling, 
superintendent of the contract depart- 
ment at the home office, who has been 
appointed associate manager at the 
Chicago branch office, succeeding 
Henry M. Marshall, who has resigned 
to become vice-president of the Union 
Indemnity, of New Orleans. 

Charles C. Conlon, superintendent of 
the contract department of the Globe 
Indemnity, in February will become 
manager of the contract department of 
the U. S. F. & G. Under Mr. Conlon 
will be superintendents W, A. Sehl- 
horst and Robert H. Sayre of the east- 
ern and western contract divisions, re- 
spectively, 












co-operation with its agents. 
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The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 
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Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


C. M. BERGER, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 





Over sixty years 
of public service 


INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
HFIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


100 William Street, New York City 


F. W. Lawson, 
Chairman of the Board 


Percival Beresford, President 

Geo. R. Packard, Vice-President 
Herbert W. Ellis, Vice-President 
Howard Terhune, Secretary 

A. H. Hellriegel, Treasurer 

Frank J. Goodwin, Assistant Secretary 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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“Marred Face” 
endt’s Latest 


Policies Are Behr. 
Sam Behrendt, the insurance cyclone 
of Los Angeles, came to town this 
week (he had been attending the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity meeting in Phila- 
delphia) with a brand new bunch of 
stories. One of them was about his 
$100,000 policy on Miss Charlotte Nash, 
of St. Louis, the prize beauty contest 
winner who is to enter the Miss Amer- 
ica contest. Her insurance is payable 
if she “mars her face,” jis disabled or 
dies. A “face marring” protection pol- 
icy was also written recently by Mr. 
Behrendt on Baby Peggy. While in 
New York he tried to find some insur 
ance companies which would give a 
line on submarines which are to be 
used in a movie stunt. 
Mr. Behrendt said his 
endt-Levy Co.) had in 
automobiles now for 
“They can use 
to on Saturday 
Sundays,” said 


office 
operation 
its outside 
them all they 
afternoon, night and 
Sam, “and they are 
theirs to take with them on their va- 
cations as well.” 

Mr. Behrendt’s partner, I. 
in New York, his first trip 
city. 


(Behr- 
eight 

men. 
want 


Levy, was 
to the big 


* * * 


Definition of Insurance 
A definition of insurance, as it ap- 
pears in the draft of the bill embody- 
ing the proposed insurance code for 
the District of Columbia, is reproduced 


herewith as an example of the possi- 
ble complications which may be intro 
duced into a comparatively simple 
matter: 


‘‘Insurance’ means the 
tractual assumption, for a 
pressed money consideration, of an ob- 
ligation to indemnify against, and pay 
or substitute for, in particular amount 
or amounts of money, or kinds of prop- 
erty, in particular manner, and to or 
for, or jointly and severally with a per- 


written con- 
specific ex- 


son, partnership, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, any loss of human life, or in- 
jury to the human body, or impairment 


of human health; or 
struction of, or damage to, property; 
or any other loss, damage, risk or haz- 
urd, assumed by or imposed upon, or 
suffered or incurred by, any person, 
partnership, corporation, or associa 
tion, and incident to, arising out of, 
attached to, or connected with, any 
vocation, occupation, or employment, or 
the performance or non-performance 
of any duties of trust or of any other 
act, duty or obligation, of contract or 
otherwise; all as mentioned and = de- 
scribed in this Act.” 
* * * 


Can Taxi-Drivers Dodge the Law Again? 


any loss or de- 


We have with us again the annual 
carnival of taxi-drivers in New York 
City securing licenses without conform 


ing to the 
cab be 
or be 


state law that 
insured under a liability policy 
bonded sufficiently to guarantee 
judgments up to $2,500 to injured per 
sons. On Monday the Municipal Li 
cense Bureau of New York announced 
that it would enforce fully the State 
Highway law as it pertains to the li- 
censing of taxicabs and the require 


every taxi 


ments that they be insured or bonded. 

The question now arises as to what 
steps will be taken to prevent. taxi- 
drivers from putting on the usual per 
formance of showing the public how 
deftly they may evade the letter and 


spirit of the law. In the past the rou 
tine procedure has been for taxi driv- 
ers to get the cheapest form of policy 








a | 





or bond obtainable, pay the first month’s 
premium so they can present proper cre- 
dentials tothe license bureau, and then 
with the licenses safely in their pockets. 
cleverly forget to pay any further pre- 
miums on the insurance. Of course 
the insurers cancel the protection for 
non-payment and the _ taxi-driver has 
achieved his purpose. It is surely up 
to the license bureau or the state to 
remedy this condition which makes en- 
forcement of the law farcical. 
+ + * 
Towner’s Book Going Well 

Newspaper and magazine reviewers 
are gradually awakening to a realiza- 
tion that the new book of R. H. Town- 
er, surety rater, “Philosophy of Civili- 
zation,” published by the Putnams, is 
really a masterful diagnosis of civili- 
zations and a number of extended no- 
tices of the book are now appearing 
although it has been out for some 
months. The first long review of the 
book, and one of the most intelligent, 
came from England. The Baltimore 
“Sun” published one of the best of the 
comments in American newspapers. 

**¢e 

Reciprocity Messages For Schram 

Walter Schram, insurance reporter, 
sent out his New Year’s greetings in 
rhyme, thanking his tipsters for past 


favors and offering to reciprocate. 
Here is his poem: 
Dear Friend; Before I start another 


year I wish to say to you 

That | am grateful for your help with 
the things I’ve tried to do. 

So, if in nineteen twenty-four you think 
that I might help you, 

[ hope that you may tell me so, for, 
believe me, I will try to. 

As for wishing you good _ fortune 
throughout the coming year, 

That’s what I wish to get across; 
your course be 


may 

marked with cheer. 
now, perhaps, you’re curious to 

know just who TI am; 

So I'll scribble down the signature of 

your old friend, Walter Schram. 

One of the underwriters who has giv- 

en Walter the lead to some of his most 

popular paragraphs accepted the invita- 


And 


tion, writing as follows: 
Dear Walter; I’ve received your poem 
with keenest gratification. 


You ask how you can help your friends 
by some reciprocation. 


The offer is so kind and broad that I 
will fall with pleasure, 
And tell what you can do for me, when- 


e’er you have some leisure. 
I'd like a couple of good front 
for the Eddie Cantor show. 
These seats are scarce as John 
hair; but get ’em for me, bo’, 
I need some sox, I need some rocks, 
they’d both be providential; 
And if you send me some neckties Ill 
keep it confidential. 


tickets 


D.’s 


AGENTS FOR CONTINENTAL 





Woodward & Williamson, of Jersey 
City, To Handle All Casualty and 
Surety Lines For Company 





Woodward & Williamson, of Jersey 
City, one of the oldest insurance firms 
in New Jersey, has been appointed 
general agents in Hudson County for 
all casualty and surety lines for the 
Continental Casualty, of Chicago, ef- 
fective February 1. 

This firm was established in 1869 by 
R. W. Woodward and T. P. Sherwood, 
as Woodward & Sherwood. In 1870 
J. Q, A. Williamson joined the firm and 
it became known as Woodward, Sher- 
wood & Co. 

Upon the death of Mr. Sherwood in 
1893 the name was changed to Wood- 
ward & Williamson and wags incorpor- 
ated in 1907. In 1911 the firm became 
the general agents in Jersey City for 
the Globe Indemnity, being one of their 
first agents. They are resigning this 
company to go with the Continental. 

G. Danforth Williamson, president of 
the firm, joined it in 1902, becoming 
vice-president in 1917 and president in 
1921. Mr. Williamson started his in- 
surance career in 1900 with the Middle 
States Inspection Bureau of New York. 
The other officers are Louis Muller, 
vice-president and treasurer, and G, G. 
Muller, secretary. 





AMERICAN MUTUAL DIVIDENDS 


Clearing House Comments on Action 
of Boston Company; Promis- 
ing Too Much 





The Casualty Information Clearing 
House hag sent out a special letter in- 
forming agents of the action of the 
American Mutual, of Boston, in voting 
that on all policies expiring on or after 
noon, December 31, 1923, and up to and 
including January 31, 1924, a dividend 
of 20% be declared. This is a reduc- 
tion in dividends. 

Counsel George EF. 
Clearing House, 
action, Says: 

“You have stoutly contested for the 
stability, constancy and general merit 
of the stock company system The 
facts in vindication of your position 
have accumulated rapidly. There will 
come no better time than the present 
to marshal those facts before your cus- 
tomers. No better illustration of the 
uncertainty of mutual dividends will 
ever come to you than in the case of 
the American Mutual. Certainly, no 
mutual casualty company within this 
generation can promise more in the 
way of a constant dividend rate than 
did thig company, and yet abruptly that 
dividend rate has been reduced.” 


Turner, of the 
in commenting on this 





The Federal Surety, of Davenport, 
la., hag appointed the D. E. Evans Co., 
general agents for Cleveland and North 
Kastern Ohio, and Scannell & Burns 
as general agents for Detroit. These 
agencies are fully equipped to serve 
their friends promptly in the execu- 
tion of all forms of corporate surety 
bonds and in the writing of all classes 
of casualty insurance. 


I'd not feel hurt if you’d divert to me 
a Packard car. 

that’s about all IT can think of, 
kid; at least, so far! 


And 


Cash Capital $1,500,000.00 





FIDELITY and SURETY 
BONDS 





Accident, Health, Burglary, Automebdile, 
Liability, Plate Glass and 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Executive Offices Great Eastern Dept. 


830-836 Union St., 100 Maiden Lane 
New Orleans New York 




















WANTED TO PURCHASE | 
The advertiser will purchase or 
lace burglary, surety and fidelity 
ines of insurance from retiring 
brokers, agents or others. 

Address B. F. S. 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 











Ne ew York 














CANADIAN APPOINTMENT 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corp., Ltd., has appointed Ernest Wood 
as general superintendent of agencies 
for Canada and Newfoundland. Mr. 
Wood is well known throughout the 
Province of Ontario, where he has 
been their Provincial Superintendent 
for the past nineteen years. 





Frank Mead has been installed as 
president of the Surety Underwriters’ 
Association of St. Louis. 




















BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





BUSINESS=BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE———— 


Mansalessttie Bonding and Insurance Company 





T. J. FALVEY, President 
Write For Territory 











INSURANCE EMPLOYMENT 
SITUATION IN NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 23) 


long time and then loses her when she 
reaches a point where she becomes 
really valuable. If she continues in 
the business world after she is mar- 
ried, it is very indefinite as to how long 
she will be able to remain in her job. 
Many of the positions held by women 
‘an be filled by men, but the salary 
requirements of the latter are higher 
and employers, therefore, prefer 
women. There are, nevertheless, many 
positions. which must be filled by girls. 
For example, very few men_ study 
stenography and those whe do so will 
use it only as a stepping stone to some- 
thing better. If they are live wires, 
they will not remain stenograpiiers or 
secretaries except in unusual cases. 
This condition is more troublesome in 
New York than in New England and in 
other communities where a_ greater 
number of the male sex is so employed. 

The continual changing of positions 
has been very annoying in recent years 
and it is doubtful if such conditions 
will improve to any great extent. This 
is particularly true among the clerical 
workers whose salaries have not been 
increased in the same proportion as 
those of skilled and unskilled labor nor 
in the same ratio ag the cost of living. 
This applies to all kinds of business, 
end is not confined to the insurance 
fraternity. The fact is that the aver- 
age employe is always willing to 


change his position for a few dollars 
more per week or month than he is 
receiving. Such moves are not always 
wise but they are beyond control. 
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Closed its first year writing all casualty 
lines with the greatest record ever made 
by any company in a similar period. 











March 1,1923 - - ONE AGENT 
December 31,1923 - 702 AGENTS 


Number of States Entered - - 42 
Net Premiums Written - $3,195,920 











THE CASUALTY COMPANY WITH ADVANCE VIEWS ON SERVICE 
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After the freeze comes damage from Sprinkler Ri 
Leakage. ™g 

No man can tell what the loss will be until after . 

the damage is done. 
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OTHER COMPLETE COVERAGES 
Fire, Windstorm, Lightning, Hail, Fxplosion, Riot, H 
Civil Commotion, Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Bs 
Rent, Rental Value, Leasehold, Profit, Registered Mail, 


Parcel Post, Marine | 
‘ 
PAY FOR PROTECTION ‘B | 
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INSURANCE ” COMPANY 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
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WHET, 3 H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-P1 F.M. SMALLEY R.C. CARTER, Treasurer J. A. MAVON, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, Secretaries R.S. BUDDY, Ass't S: 








